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NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Destruction on the March: Nazis Move Again 





Houston puts its stamp of approval 


on FLOORS THAT HELP CUT COSTS 








Take a tip from Texas’ 


A dignified background is provided in this meet- 
ing room of Houston’s City Hall by Armstrong’s 


largest city and make your 


No. 11 Marine Blue Jaspé Linoleum, with strips City Hall. 


floor dollars work harder 


of care to keep it beautiful for years. 


pee the public walk in Houston’s up-to- 
date City Hall, they walk on floors that 


save money for the city fathers . . . modern 


floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

These floors were specified by the architect 
and approved by the City Council because 
they are low in first cost and low in main- 


tenance. And they- have proved that they also 


ARMSTRONG’S 


of tan and rust. This floor requires a minimum 


can stand up under heavy traffic. In the coffee 
shop alone, which serves 1,400 to 1,500 people 
daily, the Armstrong floor looks as new as 
when installed. Yet all the maintenance needed 
has been occasional waxing and polishing. 
When the public walk into your place of 
business, why not greet them with quiet, com- 


fortable, colorful floors that will help you save 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 


Custom-Laid or ® Standard Designs 
PLAIN + INLAID + EMBOSSED + JASPE + CORK TILE + ASPHALT TILE + RUBBER TILE » ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL and ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUG: 


SCUFFING FEET and scraping furniture in this City 
Hall Cafe, Houston, Texas, fail to dim the beauty 
of this eye-appealing Armstrong floor. The field 
is No. 046 Monobelle Linoleum with border 
of Marbelle Linoleum. The brilliant colors run 
through the full thickness of the material. Archi 
tect, Joseph Finger, Inc.; General Contractor, 
Thos. Bate & Son; floor laid by Acoustical Con- 
struction & Flooring Co.—all of Houston, Texas 


@ 7 ip 


Foot comfort for clerks and the public is assured by this resilien 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum in the Tax Department of Houston 
The field is Armstrong’s No. 25 Terra Cotta wit 
black feature strip. In your own office, shop, store, or show 
room, a floor like this will also help boost sales and lower cost 


money? Any Armstrong floor you select as 
sures you true economy when installed . . 
true economy as the years roll by. 

Floors that cut costs and boost busines 
in stores, shops, offices, and showrooms ar 
shown in our color-illustrated book. Write fo 
your copy today. Sent to you free. (40 
outside U.S. A.) Armstrong Cork Company 
Floor Division, 4104 Pearl St., 
Pa. (Makers of cork products since 1860 


Lancaster 


Look for the name Armstrong’s on the back 
of the goods you buy. 





The Goodrich cushion for 
the 600-pound smash 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Wwe roaring steel mills — for 


iron ore, the ‘‘red earth’’ has been 
rushed down the Great Lakes in any 
size or shape that could be found. At 
one unloading point, 600-pound lumps 
began to appear. They broke massive 
chunks off the steel hoppers and feed 
chutes. What would they do when 
dropped 7 feet from unloader to the 
rub per Conveyor belt leading to freight 
Cars 
B. F. Goodrich engineers had devel- 
oped the answer in a new kind of con- 
veyor belt for just such punishment. 
Former belts had been made of rubber 


and tightly woven fabric which offered 
no “‘give’’ to impact and so were cut, 
wore out quickly under such service. 
B. F. Goodrich designed a belt of indi- 
vidual cords each surrounded by rubber. 
When this belt is hit, the flexible rubber 
lets the cords spread to take up the blow 
just as a fighter moves his chin back- 
ward as his opponent strikes. 

This B. F. Goodrich Cord belt, as it is 
called, was installed at the ore unloading 
dock. Out came the 600-pound lumps 
that would have torn another belt to 
ribbons. After the busiest season that 
dock ever saw, the B. F. Goodrich belt is 


still working, apparently as good as new. 

This new belt is making similar 
records in scores of jobs, sometimes 

iving 10 times the life of any former 
cae. If you use conveyor belts where 
service is tough and low cost-per-ton 
haulage is important, write for fully 
descriptive folder. Or phone your 
Goodrich Distributor about any other 
Goodrich rubber product. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


BE Goodrich 


Ginst in Rubber 
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Sali up Wo You, / 


Peak load production puts added strain on personnel—requires that man- 
agement take unusual precautions to guard against that biggest “Fifth 
Column”— the common cold. 

Encourage the men to drink more water by providing clean, individual 
AJAX Paper Cups at each fountain. This is the natural way to drink— 
and AJAX is a natural cup to use. It snuggles into the hand, does not 
leak, holds just enough water, and is delivered from a metal (or plastic) 
dispenser that holds 250 cups and keeps them clean in any surroundings. 






KEEP FIT FOR U.S.A. 
Drink Plenty of Water 
this Sanitary Way 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
—Send $1.00 for a hand- 
some metal wall cabinet 
with complete filling of 
Ajax Cups — sent prepaid. 
Address Department 24, at 
the office nearest you. 


Any type of drinking fountain can easily be equipped so that cups can be used 
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SICKNESS CAUSING DELAY? 





























SIDESHOW 


by DALE HARRISON 





Sorry!: The ceiling of courtesy was 
reached in Klamath Falls (Ore.) 
when a citizen, bowled over by an 
automobile, arose shakily, staggered 
over to the motorist, apologized 
for obstructing traffic—and _insist- 
ed upon paying for the broken wind- 
shield. 


Thirstories: “It’s an emergency,” a 
Houston doctor said when cops 
stopped him while speeding. Re- 
leased, he sped on to a drugstore, sat 
down at the counter, and calmly con- 
sumed a coke. Two nights later the 
same thing happened—speeding, 
cops, “emergency,” drugstore, coke. 
So they arrested the doctor, he was 
fined $5, and the whole thing sounds 
utterly mad . . . Serving today in 
the Army is a West New York 
(N.J.) man—an ex-member of the 
fire department—who is still drawing 
a $1,250 annual pension for physi- 
cal disability. The paradox became 
even more disturbing to officials 
when they learned that the physi- 
cal disability for which the draftee 
is drawing a pension is “acute alco- 
holism.” 


Vignettes: A $1-a-year man has 
been sent to prison for five years in 
Minnesota because in ten years he 
gave his family only $10—$1 a year 
... The West Orange (N.J.) phone 
company, bowing to doodlers, has 
lined a booth with blackboards and 
has provided chalk . . . Unimportant 
but typical of fatherhood is an inci- 
dent at Grand Island (Neb.). His 
son’s kite having caught in a tree, 
dad got another and showed his off- 
spring how it should be done. On a 
clear day one can now see two kites 
in the tree. 


Projects: Colorado is ready to pay 
off the wager its Governor made 
three years ago with the Governor of 
Texas. The Colorado Governor be! 
Pike’s Peak against a Texas park on 
a football game and lost. The word 
has gone down to Texas to “come 
and get it.” To transfer Pike’s Peak 
to Texas, they’ve figured, would take 
460 years and cost $15,000,000,000— 
plus freight—a new, so to speak, 
high. 


Titular: Correspondence intended 
for the Peoria (Ill.) dog catcher 
should be addressed hereafter to the 
Canine Control Officer. 
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=== LONGEST WHEELBASE OF “ALL 3° ™ 


First in Comfort 


EASIER: You enjoy new power... less shifting. 
SAFER: Plymouth brings you new Safety Rim 
Wheels. ROOMIER: Plymouth’s 117-inch wheel- 
base gives you a softer ride... greater room. 
























See the Quality Chart. It com- 
pares ‘‘All 3’’...shows that Plym- 
outh is the one low-priced car 
most like high-priced cars. 





















New Safety Rim Wheels—a new 
invention to prevent a flat tire 
from rolling off the wheel—to 
protect you in case of blowout! 








t w’S NO. 1 Car 
CHRYSLER CORPORATIO > 


T’S A NEW HIGH in comfort at low You get a luxurious Safety-Styled In- BIG 1941 PLYMOUTH—ONLY 


a Eee 








price—the way this Plymouth rides! 
You enjoy the smoothness of coil 
springs, Floating Power engine mount- 
ings, airplane-type shock absorbers. 
And the beautiful new Plymouth 
gives you the greatest power per pound 
of car weight of ‘All 3”’ low-priced cars. 
You feel a thrilling new mastery of hills, 
distance, traffic. You shift gears less! 


terior. You get an Oil Bath Air Cleaner, 
new High-Duty Engine Bearings and a 
wide choice of colors on even the lowest- 
priced Plymouth models. Ride Plym- 


outh, and you’ll buy it! Plymouth Divi- 


sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


See the low-priced 1941 
Plymouth Commercial 
Pick-Up and Panel Deliv- 
ery...rugged, smart, eco- 
nomical to operate! 





685 


— Delivered at Detroit, Mich., in- 
cluding standard equipmentand 
all federal taxes. Transportation, 
state and local taxes, if any, not 
included. Plymouth is easy to 
buy. Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S. THURSDAYS 


“8 Lowest-Priced of “All Three’on Many Models == 


PLYMOUTH 

















‘GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 
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One of the *Midwest Mfg. Corporation’s real problems was a lack of 
capital to handle the potential sales expansion. Neither in theory nor 
‘a gr was OPEN ACCOUNT financing new to the management. They 

ad been selling receivables to local banking connections on occasion. 
But the limitations were unsatisfactory. In August, 1937, they made arrange- 
ments to use COMMERCIAL CREDIT service. With the change came 
immediate improvement. Orthodox credit routines went overboard. Frozen 
funds were released and turned over at a new pace. For three years, the 
service has been more than adequate for every need. Except for substantial 
increases in salaries of the stockholder owners, in lieu of dividends, Net 
Worth would have shown a considerably larger increase. 


Says the president: ‘‘A great deal of this is due to the flexibility of the 
banking arrangements on your OPEN ACCOUNT plan. It has been gratifying 
to ce with you and to have this service.’ 

* & & & 

We have adapted our service to meet the needs of many different industries. 
We can show you how, with no additional capital investment, you can 
utilize advances against inventories and receivables and increase your 
profits. We are also prepared to finance your purchases of needed productive 
equipment. Write for copies of ‘Capital at Work’’ and ‘‘Comparative Costs 
a Financing.’ Address Dept. NW. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verifie.. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


"Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A 1941 FORD TRUCK does a big day’s work 
because it: 











* Is built for hard work from the inside out. 


_ * Has more horsepower (95) than any other 


low-priced truck—delivers high torque 
over a wide range of road speeds. 
ditor * Has the strongest chassis ever built by the 


Ford Motor Company, America’s most 


; experienced truck manufacturer. 

7.8.A, 

im YV, ° . 

Poon sess OF A B IG * Has extra big brakes, oversize clutch, extra 

somal h i bi ind] d 
eavy springs and the biggest spindles an 


oseph 


vm pe 5 i bearings in front wheels of any comparable 
a . truck. 


0. 15 These and other features imsure extra strength 


where extra strength counts! 





Make a searching “on-your-job” test of Ford 
ruggedness—and FORD economy—already 






proved on every type of job! 





FORD CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRUCKS maneuver easily in traffic 
and crowded loading spaces and alleys. W heelbases of101", 
134", and 158" accommodate standard and special bodies 
.. + give large payload space with short overall length. 

















PICTURE YOURSELF in this 
world of Alpine beauty! 
Enjoying the hospitality of 
Canadian National’s Jasper 
Park Lodge and such mem- 
orable motor tours as the 
Columbia Icefield Drive 
(left). Drinking in the 
spectacle of serried peaks 
sparkling in the tangy air, 
of mighty glaciers and leap- 
ing mountain torrents. You 
can’t imagine it. You have 
to see Jasper, for only 
seeing is believing. 
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IS JUST OVER YOUR HORIZON! 


JASPER 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


SHOWPLACE OF THE CONTINENT 






SEE WILD LIFE “Close Up” Sprightly 
deer, nimble mountain goats and 
playful bears obligingly pose for 
you. Discover jeweled lakes — 


Maligne, Amethyst, Beauvert. Fish 
in tumbling trout streams. Thrill 
to surging cataracts — Sunwapta, 
Athabaska, Punch Bowl Falls. A 
plunge in the heated outdoor pool. 
Horseback rides along trails offering 
vistas of incredible Alpine beauty. 
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ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW attracts you at Jasper. 
Golf on the rolling 18-hole championship 
course where each velvety fairway is diagram- 
med on a contour map rp Bose Tennis, fishing 
canoeing, dancing, or just lounging in warm sun- 
shine—whichever you choose, you'll be happy. 


COME IN LUXURY— via air-conditioned Conti- 
nental Limited. Through sleeping cars from 
Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, Minn., to Jasper 
and Pacific Coast. Or travel across the Do- 
minion by Trans-Canada Air Lines. Plan this 
glorious Canadian vacation now! 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your United States 
dollar has extra value in Canada, This year 
more than ever, a friendly welcome awaits 
you throughout the Dominion. 


LOW SUMMER FARES — LIBERAL STOP-OVERS 
Rates at Jasper Park Lodge from $8.00 a day including meals. Call or write any 
Canadian National office for illustrated booklets of Jasper, Canada and Alaska tours 


Portland, Me.....G.T.R. Sua 
San Francisco. .648 Market Sx 
.-1329 Fourth Ave. 


The man in the 
10- gallon hat 
will greet you 
at Jasper 
Station, 







Bostom. 00+. 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo. ...22 N. Division Sct. 
Chicago. .4 S$. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati... .206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit..... 1239 Wash. Blvd. 
Duluth. ..428 W. Superior St. 


ANADIAN NATION 


Jasper and other principal Canadian Rockies resorts 


Kansas City.414 Fairfax Bldg. 
Los Angeles.607 §.Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis .711 Marquette Ave 
New York... .673 Fifth Ave. 
Philadel pbia.1500 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh. ..355 Fifth Avenue 


Seattle 
St. Louis. .314 No. Broadway 
Wash., D.C..922 15th, N.W. 
Montreal, Que..360 McGill S. 


TO EVERYWHERE 
/N CANADA 


Te case ane 
wanrtiets 





easily reached vic Canadian National from all U.S. cee : [on 
points. Also fast modern services to Pacific Coast, pape S Omd s ire 
Ontario, Quebec and Maritime Vacation Lands. ves aneeitt mmr causaar a 
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Hours and Minutes 


Concerning your article about the Truth 
or Consequences radio program in the 
March 24 issue, Kay Applegate of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., was right when she said it took 
one minute to take the hour hand to move 
a minute. Ralph Edwards said she was 
wrong, that the correct answer was twelve 
minutes. It does take twelve minutes for 
the hour hand to move across the space 
between the two bars which indicate q 
minute on the dial of the clock, but it 
only takes a minute for the hour hand to 
move a minute. 

Mr. Edwards deserves the gong for hay- 
ing made the mistake himself. 

BETTY JOY 

Sonyea, N.Y. 


It seems to Newsweek that Ralph Ed- 
wards was right. He asked: “How long 
does it take the hour hand to 
minute?” Note that he said to 
minute,” not “in a minute.” Hence he was 
referring to the moving across the space of 
one minute, not the time involved. 


move a 
“move a 





Junkmen 


And I thought I was the outstanding 
“junkman”™! Since I’ve been sailing into 
out-of-the-way ports I seldom find a maga- 
zine that I can read. However, the other 
day an Englishman presented me _ with 


Newsweek for Jan. 13, 1941. Among its 








Toni and Allen Petersen 
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Two Nazis 
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What will happen to your savings 
and insurance if we have inflation? 
What will happen to the price of 
milk and shoes and rent if the Gov- 
ernment keeps on spending more 
than it asks back in taxes? “‘ Printing 
press” money wrecked Germany 
and France after the last war. How 
can we escape? Harry Scherman 
explains in plain words the recent 
Federal Reserve warning, points out 
seven effectual things you can do 
to help stop inflation. Read... 
WILL WE HAVE INFLATION? 

ALSO IN THIS ISSUE: A new story by MacKinlay 
Kantor, Easter Flowers; short stories by David 


Lamson and Libbie Block; articles, editorials, 
serials, cartoons and poems. 


ALL IN THE NEW POST NOW ON SALE 


READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 


APRIL 12m ISSUE.....NOW ON SALE 


to see you, Countess” 


7 ways you can help stop inflation 
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Her typing is perfect 


She will never forget the day she first used 
Webster’s Micrometric Carbon Paper — it 
made all the difference in the world! With the 
aid of the Micrometric scale she turned out 
evenly spaced letters with comparative ease. 
Tedious retyping jobs were a thing of the past. 
By using the scale to remove the carbon paper 
she kept her hands cleaner; her copies free 
from smudges. The neatness of her typing 
made a definite impression on the executives, 
and today the entire staff is using Micrometric 
Carbon Paper. The most pleased person is the 
office manager. And no wonder — it costs no 
more than other quality sheets. 


FREE FOR YOU — a sample sheet of Micro- 
metric Carbon Paper. Ask your stationer or 
write us for it today! 





F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
19 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Factory branches in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 

















pages I found the article about the “flying 
junkman,” Arrigo Balboni. Some ten years 
ago, when I was more reckless, I went up 
with Balboni, in an old crate he was flying. 
So the article was of interest to me. 

However, I must protest his title of 
“flying junkman.” As a member in good 
standing of the “Thrice Blessed Brethren 
of the Sea,” we Chinese junkmen know 
that junks are tricky but as yet none of 
them has tried to fly. 

E. ALLEN PETERSEN 


Pimentel, Peru 





Quaker Relief 


In Newsweek for Feb. 17, you print an 
interesting article “Millions for Mercy.” In 
this article I find no mention of the work 
of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee (Quakers). Indeed, I am somewhat 
troubled if this organization can be in- 
cluded among those of whom you state: 
“The others, forced to register with the 
State Department, have received con- 
tributions of nearly $25,000,000 and have 
distributed more than $18,000,000 at an 
average cost of $1 for each $12.50 col- 
lected.” Must I understand that you in- 
tended to include the Quakers in this 
group? 

You say: “Among the most effective is 
the Greek War Relief Association, Inc., 
which has handled more than $1,000,000 
at the rate of $1 to $40.” I am wondering 
if you have considered the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

PAUL HARRIS JR. 


Washington, D.C. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is unlike other fund-raising organi- 
zations in that it is responsible for the ex- 
penditure of funds from many agencies. 

We do not consider ourselves a fund- 
raising organization. We are essentially an 
administrative agency, handling funds 
from many American and European 
sources. In the aggregate our overhead is 
never more than 5 per cent and generally 
about 14% per cent of the total. 

When you take the small amount of 
money which is contributed directly to us 
in the United States (these figures are re- 
ported to the State Department) and 
charge against that sum the total operating 
costs of the committee, you get an entirely 
erroneous impression. I doubt if there is 
any organization in America that is able 
to do as much for as little. This is due to 
the fact that we depend largely upon vol- 
unteer workers who are motivated by 
spiritual ideals and to the fact that we are 
greatly assisted by governments which 
furnish many facilities free of charge. 

JOHN F. RICH 
Associate Secretary 


American Friends Service Committee 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford II 


Born: to Henry Ford II, grandson of 
the automobile manufacturer, and the for. 
mer Anne McDonnell of New York City. 
a 7-pound 12-ounce daughter—Ford’; 
first great-grandchild—at the Henry For 
Hospital in Detroit, Mich., April 3. Their 
wedding on July 13 at Southampton, N.Y, 
was one of the most fashionable events of 
last summer’s season . . . To the former 
Marian Phillips who, as a University of 
Michigan student in 1938, attracted na- 
tionwide attention for her “83 reasons why 
I hate men” and Einar Almdale, the man 
with whom she eloped two years later, » 
7-pound girl, in Ann Arbor, Mich., March 
30. One of Mrs. Almdale’s 83 pet hates 
against the opposite sex was that after 
marriage men always want to settle down 
and raise a family. 


Birtupay: Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, 79, 
April 2. When asked if he was thinking 
about retiring, Dr. Butler replied that 
there was still too much work left to do 
at Columbia. “They'll have to give me 
$50,000,000 before I'll talk retirement,” 
he said. “That would solve our problem 
for the next half generation.” The educator 
also added that for the past two years he 
had been trying to get his golf score down 
to his age, but commented that “now my 
age is creeping up toward my golf score” 
.. + Melvyn Douglas, screen star, 40, April 
5. Since his wedding anniversary (this 
year’s was the tenth) occurs two days 
before his birthday, Douglas and _ his 
wife, the actress Helen Gahagan, al- 
ways celebrate the two events together 
—week-ending this year at their sum- 
mer cottage at Carmel, Calif. . . . Glenn 
S. (Pop) Warner, fa- 
mous football coach, 
70, April 5. He is still 
advisory coach of the 
San Jose State Col- 
lege—a post he took 
in 1939 after resign- 
ing his position at 
Temple—and spends 
his spare time paint- 
ing, making walking 
sticks, and entertain- 
ing his friends. 





Wide World 


Pop Warner 


Encacep: Don Budge, former national 
amateur tennis champion now turned pro- 
fessional, and Deirdre Conselman of Bev- 
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Tae success of the Dodge Fluid 
Drive is daily being celebrated by 
steadily increasing sales as more 
people experience this new thrill. 


The mammoth Dodge factories 
ire busy turning out more and 
more Dodge cars with Fluid Drive 
—as nation-wide enthusiasm 
mounts higher and higher. 


Fluid Drive lifts Dodge far 
above the ordinary run of things 
and makes it the wide-margin 
performance leader in its field. 


Dodge Fluid Drive is unencum- 
bered. There are no supporting 
mechanisms to give you trouble. 


Just an encasement of special oil 
to drive on—to transmit the power 
from the great Dodge engine di- 
rect to the driveshaft. No halts or 
jerks as you move from speed to 
speed—not even automatic shift- 
ing. Smoothness, uninterrupted 
smoothness, that’s Dodge Fluid 
Drive. All you really need is your 
accelerator. Of course, you can 
shift gears if you want to, and for 
a running start you always have a 
“getaway-gear” at your finger tips. 


Act now. Phone, or visit, your 
Dodge dealer. Get a test-run. 
Take your first Fluid Drive and 
you'll never forget it—or regret it. 


SAFETY-RIM WHEELS 


GUARD YOUR TIRES AND YOU 


FULL- FLOATING 


FOR A “RIDING ZONE” WITH COMPLETE SHOCK 


PROTECTION 


FLOATING POWER 


CRADLES YOUR ENGINE FOR LONGER LIFE 


MASTER 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


FOR EQUAL-PRESSURE BRAKING EFFICIENCY AND 


SAFETY 


SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
FOR MAXIMUM SAFETY AND YOUR PEACE OF MIND 
FINGER-TIP 
STEERING 


FOR SWEETER, SMOOTHER HANDLING AT THE WHEEL 





DODGE 


FLUID DRIVE ONLY 425 EXTRA 


' This is Detroit delivered price and includes all Federal taxes and all standard equipment. Transportation, state and local taxes (if any), extra. Front 
directional signals, bumper guards and white wall tires at slight extra cost. Fliid Drive $25 extra. See your Dodge dealer for easy budget terms. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E.S.T. 








A bottle of milk. 


About 30,000,000 quarts daily delivered 
to American doorsteps at an average 
price of 12.5c per quart. 


Each gulp uniformly bacteria-free and 


flavorful. 


Just an ordinary, everyday affair. 





Yet how many of us know in detail the 
many intricate processes, precisely co- 
ordinated, that make this hum-drum 
miracle possible? 

Certain executives know at least part of 
the story. A large manufacturer of glass 
bottles can report: 

“* Bristol has engineered automatic recording 
and controlling instruments which save us 20% 
in cost of materials by assuring uniformly thick 


bottle walls 


. and increase our production 
15%, with fewer reje 


And on the processing of milk: 
Bristol’ s Fully-Automatic Air-Operated Con- 
trol system enables one man to supervise the 


preheating, pasteurizing and cooling of 40,000 


pounds of milk per hour... keeping milk in pas- 


teurizer at exactly the right temperature to kill 


bacteria without spoiling cream line or flavor. 


As with the milk you drink, so with 
your Cigarette .. . your clothes . . . your 
razor... or the electricity that lights your 


home. Today, throughout a// industry, 
two forces are at work. Management, 
struggling against the human variable in 
production and its effect on sales, price 
and profits. Instruments ...supremely ac- 
curate ...automatically controlling and re- 
cording all variables that might affect the 
uniformity and cost of finished products. 


And, in instruments, Bristol is the force 
— working through engineering, to make 
the everyday things of life cost less. 

Operating and policy-forming execu- 
tives in many industries have found that 
Bristol's instrument engineering can help 
them. Entire plant processes have been 
safeguarded and controlled for better 
products and profits. If you want produc- 
tion to go as planned — safer, faster, at 
lower cost — Bristol’s engineers are avail- 
able for consultation with your firm with- 
out charge or obligation. The Bristol 
Company, 106 Bristol Road, Waterbury, 
Conn. The Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. Bristol's InstrumentCo., 


Ltd., London, N.W. 10, England. 


Makes the Everyday Things of Life Cost Less 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
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ely Hills, Calif., daughter of the late 
yriter William Conselman. Budge is now 
playing on a pro tour with Mary Hard- 
wick, Alice Marble, and Bill Tilden, and 
Miss Conselman is a sophomore at Stan- 
ford University. 














Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Hall 


Maxrtep: Patricia Plunkett, who at her 
debut in 1939 was successor—to a lesser 
degree—to Brenda Frazier’s title of Glam- 
our Girl No. 1 of New York society, and 
Joseph T. Hall of Washington, Conn., in 
New York City, April 5. Hall is an officer 
and director of several Western mining 
companies . . . Fred Perry, British tennis 
star, and Sandra Breaux, a Dallas, Texas, 
model, in Cuernavaca, Mexico, April 1. 
Perry—divorced by Helen Vinson, the film 
actress, last November—has recently been 
living in Mexico City. He met Miss Breaux 
in January when she arrived for a fashion 
show. After a brief honeymoon they plan 
to motor to Pinehurst, N.C., where Perry 
is scheduled to begin a series of tourna- 
ments on April 14... Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, former Nazi Economics Minister 
and now Minister Without Portfolio, and 
the former Mauzika Vogler of Hungary, 
in a secret marriage in Munich, March 6. 
Schacht’s first wife died May 27, 1940. 


Divorcep: T. Suffern (Tommy) Tailer, 
society amateur golfer, and the former 
Florence T. Baker, daughter of the late 
banker, George F. Baker, in Virginia City, 
Nev., April 4. They were married in 1932. 
In January Tailer enlisted in the Army 
and is now at Fort Dix, N.J. 





Rerortep: at the 
Boston Navy Yard 
for duty as an ensign 
aboard the destroyer 
Mayrant, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr., son of 
the President, April 
8. With his brothers roe 
James and Elliott re- ff D. Roosevelt Ir. 
spectively captains in 
the Marine Corps and the procurement 
branch of the Army Air Corps, young 
Roosevelt now is the third son of the Pres- 
ident to go on active duty with the coun- 
try’s armed forces. And the fourth son, 
John, was recently commissioned an en- 
sign in the Naval Supply Corps. 


Arrivep: From Lisbon aboard the Exe- 
ter, Mrs. Cecil Brown, wife of the CBS 
foreign newscaster Cecil Brown, in Jersey 
City, N.J., March 31. Upon her arrival, 














AT DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT. 


‘ALL-OUT FOR DEFENSE” 
MEANS FAST, ACCURATE 
PRODUCTION OF FIGURE-WORK, TOO 


Douglas is typical of hundreds of companies where Remington Rand’s new Printing 





Calculator is contributing speed and printed proof of figure accuracy to the defense program. 
Douglas’ Estimating Division uses its printed, electric multiplication on problems involving 
labor, time and structural weight .. . its printed, automatic division on “percent of total” 
calculations ... its printed touch-method-operated addition and subtraction, its printed, 
symboled sub-totals, on cumulative labor time problems. Douglas says: “The greatest 
advantage is the complete and accurate check on all operations made possible by the printed 
tape.” The Remington Rand Printing Calculator is doing a whale of a job for every user.. 
because it’s the world’s only COMPLETE figuring machine. 


You don’t need to be a “defense industry” to put 
this mechanical marvel to profitable use. Its 
printed record of every calculation makes it 
valuable on every kind of figuring job... mark- 
ups, discounts, estimates, inventories, payrolls, 
invoice checking, cost of sales, depreciation. See 
an action demonstration... today...at your 
nearest Remington Rand office. Or write Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 





ONLY d Noiseless, Stondard, Portable Typewriters . . . Adding, Calculating, & chong g. Punched-Card 
ton Ran Accounting Machines... Kordex Visible Systems, Record Protection, Filing Methods and Equipment, 

Re mi Ing an FURNISH Loose-leaf Devices . . . Photographic Records Equipment . . . and other Precision Products including the 
EVERY OFFICE NEED 4amovus Remington Rahd Dual Close-Shaver — Declers, Sales and Service Offices in S17 Cities 
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Mrs. Brown learned for the first tin, 

that her husband, who had been broa(. 

casting from Italy, had been barred froy, 

é any future radio work in that country |». 


cause of what the Italian Governmey; 
termed his “continued hostile attitude” 
Brown left the country immediately fo; 
Belgrade. 

















Departep: On the Clipper for Lisho, 
| and England, Noel Coward, British play. 
| wright and actor, from New York City, 
March 31. During a recent two-mont| 
tour of Australia and New Zealand, Coy. 
ard said he had raised more than £12,009 
for the Australian Red Cross by givin * lec. 
| tures and concerts. 





Missine: Virginig 
Woolf, 58, leading 
British novelist, from 
her home near Lewes. 
Sussex, since Marcel 
28. Five days later, 
on April 2, her hus. 
band, Leonard Woolf. 





Wide World 
Virginia Woolf also an author and 
i si _-, | = editor, issued this 
” statement: “Mrs. Woolf is presumed dead 

She left a letter behind and it is thought 

prefer th e t| aVvor she was drowned. The body, however, was 
not recovered.” The daughter of the late 


Sir Leslie Stephen, prominent Englishman 
of B eC e “@ h al N UU t ¢ Li aal of letters, Mrs. Woolf was brought up in 
. the midst of high literary circles. Among 


her more recent books were “The Years,” 
“Three Guineas,” and “Roger Fry; A 











The extra goodness of delicious (| Biography.” 
203 OUT OF 269 POLICE Beech-Nut Peppermint Gum has — =< 
PREFER THE DELICIOUS been tested by an independent a _—. 
as . : an authority anc 
PEPPERMINT FLAVOR OF _ fact-finding organization. newspemnan whe 
’ ’ i ne): wrote The New York 
BEECH-NUT GUM (Here s the => — do e) Sun’s column “Along 
269 policemen in 15 different cities the Wine Trail,” of a 
were questioned. Various brands of heart attack,in Wash- 
peppermint chewing gum were bought in local stores and ington, D.C., April 2. 
Born in Chicago and 








identifying wrappers were removed. 


Photo by Bob Davis 


educated in France, 





Each policeman was given two different brands (Beech-Nut | Fougner was one of G. Selmer Fougner 
and one other, both unidentified), and asked to report which stick | the most highly re- 
he preferred. Result: 203 out of 269 (3 out of 4) preferred the garded of American epicures. But by ne 
: means was his career devoted solely to 
peppermint flavor of Beech-Nut Gum to that of other brands. + meas Ue, ter bx fed tem, 2 
Try the yellow package of Beech-Nut today. You’ll enjoy addition, reporter, streetcar motormal, 
its delicious long-lasting peppermint flavor. — war correspondent, publicist, and aviation- 





news expert. Called the “Baron” by his 
friends, he began his Sun column with 
the repeal of Prohibition in 1935—te 
reeducate the public palate in fine wines. 
food, and liquor . . . Col. Horatio Sey- 
mour Rubens, 71, survivor of the Cuban 
junta which was formed in 1895 to help 
liberate Cuba from Spain, of a_/hieart 
attack, in New York City, April 3. 
After independence was gained Colonel 
‘Rubens continued to serve the island in 
various civil capacities. In 1930 the Cuban 
Congress awarded him the title of “the 
Great Friend of Cuba.” 
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Mr. deMille is noted for his many 
innovations in the field of motion 
pictures, radio and television. He 
is also a superb deep-sea sailor, 
rancher, and a connoisseur of fine 
art. His museum and library are 
among the finest in the country. 
His newest triumph, “Reap the 
Wild Wind,” is in production now. 
And his Lux Radio Theatre is on 
the air each week. ‘‘American 
styling today,” writes Mr. deMille, 
“is more vigorous, more original, 
and more varied than ever before. 
The new Lord and Lady Elgins are 
splendid examples of that.” 
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FAMOUS DIRECTOR AND PRODUCER 
OF MOTION PICTURES AND RADIO 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE STYLE FIELD” 


Gg THE NEW Lord and Lady Elgins, 
the American creative spirit has 
worked more ingeniously than perhaps 
ever before. 

Here are timepieces which assert vigor- 
ously the American supremacy in fine 
watchmaking . . . and set new style pat- 
terns for the world to copy. 

The accuracy built into these new 
watches is no less remarkable than their 
beauty. It is the work of Elgin’s fourth- 
generation partnership of skilled crafts- 
men and scientists. 

Each finely-adjusted Lord and Lady 
Elgin has Elgin’s patented Elginium 
hairspring* and the Beryl-X balance... 
rustproof and non-magnetic. And each 
has won the coveted Observatory Certifi- 
cate for ability proved in rigorous tests 
in a great time observatory. 

If you cherish what is rare and ex- 
quisite, see the new Lord and Lady 
Elgins at your jeweler’s now. From 


$50.00. Slightly higher in Canada. 


14K natural gold. No. 4502A. $125.00 14K natural and rosé gold filled. No. 4603A. $60.00 
(Below) 14K rosé gold filled. No. 4606E. $55.00 (Below) 14K natural gold. No. 4506A. $85.00 
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eart 21 JEWELS 19 JEWELS 
a: 
onel * Thoroughly American! Unlike e All parts are designed and 






created in Elgin’s factory. Elgin 
produces the world’s largest-sell- 
ing fine watches made in America. 


many other watches, Lord and 
Lady Elgins are not foreign made 
or assembled from foreign parts. 
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14K natural gold filled. 14K natural gold filled. 
*Patents Nos. 1,974,695 and 2,072,489 No. 4305A. $50.00 No. 4303B. $52.50 


14K natural gold. 
No. 4202A. $60.00 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in ‘1 omorrow’s 





“or 


Home-Defense Program 


Fpr. has finally settled on a “Home 
Defense” setup to coordinate civilian de- 
fense efforts. He has approved a plan 
drafted by Budget Director Smith, ex- 
Ambassador Bullitt, and ex-Assistant Se- 
curity Administrator Coy. Announcement 
of the program has been awaiting Roose- 
velt’s choice of an Administrator to head 
it. (Mentioned possibilities: Coy, Willkie, 
Bullitt.) The Administrator will use the 
machinery of the state and local defense 
councils already set up by the old Defense 
Commission. He will also work with two 
new advisory committees in Washington. 
One of these, made up of state and local 
officials, will determine policies on matters 
like protection against bombs and fires, 
housing, and health questions. The other, 
composed of leaders of various voluntary 
organizations, will work out plans for 
ordinary citizens to help in these and other 
defense activities. 


New Price Agency 


The new price-adjustment office, fore- 
cast here March 31 as one of the five 
divisions of the expected new defense 
setup, will be established in the near 
future. Leon Henderson is still slated to 
head it. It will strive to make voluntary 
price-control work by publicity and other 
pressure, although legislation for manda- 
tory control is being framed for possible 
use as a last resort. Incidentally, OPM 
officials were surprised by the revelation 
here that Henderson’s price agency was 
to be put on a par with the OPM in the 
new defense setup. Since then, there has 
been strong pressure to have the agency 
brought within the OPM’s own frame- 
work, but at last word the plan for a 
separate price agency still had F.D.R.’s 
approval, 


Air Safety Conflict 


Strange things are sometimes done in 
the name of economy. One of these took 
place when the House, without any pub- 
licity, recently approved sharp Appropria- 
tions Committee cuts in the Civil Aeronau: 
tics program’s safety budget. Both 
Houses of Congress now have commit- 
tees busily investigating recent airline 
crashes, Yet, at the same time, the House 


has reduced the new budget by paring 
$57,860 from the allotment for enforcing 
safety regulations, $236,000 from the 
funds for operating air-navigation facili- 
ties, $466,700 from the money for new 
navigation facilities, $514,600 from funds 
for improving intermediate fields, and 
$45,000 from the weather bureau’s air- 
navigation program. While there may be 
justification for some of the cuts, aviation 
people, insist the over-all reductions are 
dangerous examples of economy in the 
wrong place. 


U. S.-Mexican Plans 


Last week’s agreement permitting Mex- 
ico and the U.S. to use each other’s air- 
fields merely formalized an understanding 
reached some months ago. It is a prelude 
to formal negotiations for these other ob- 
jectives: (1) a new breakwater and basing 
privileges for American warships at Aca- 
pulco on Mexico’s Southern Pacific Coast; 
(2) basing privileges and an American 
supply base at Magdalena Bay in Lower 
California; (3) construction rights for pipe 
lines and additional railroad facilities 
across a strip of the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec, to be leased on terms leaving Mexi- 
can sovereignty unimpaired; (4) final set- 
tlement of the oil-expropriation contro- 
versy. Through an emissary, Avila Ca- 
macho has assured Roosevelt he sees no 
insuperable obstacles to the first three 
objectives. The fourth is still a complicated 
Mexican-British-U.S. question that may 
entail far longer negotiations. 


Donovan Build-Up 


Here’s an unreported little story show- 
ing how the dignified U.S. State Depart- 
ment is often far less stuffy than it seems: 
When Colonel Donovan was making his 
overseas tour as Secretary Knox’s repre- 
sentative, he found statesmen and citizens 
surprisingly familiar with his World War 
heroism as portrayed in the movie “The 
Fighting Sixty-Ninth.” It developed that 
the film was shown in theaters in Cairo, 
Athens, Istanbul and several other cities 
just before or during his visits. The fact is 
that State Department men had arranged 
with the movie’s distributors to boost 
Donovan’s prestige by having the film on 
exhibition at his various points of call. 


National Notes 


The CIO’s publicity releases and pub- 
lications. have begun calling labor troubles 
“employer troubles” . . . Both the Con- 
gressional Library and the National Ar- 
chives are already taking -the precaution 
of segtegating their most valuable docu- 


ments for prompt transfer to secret vaults 
in the event of a real bombing scare . . 
Watch for formation of a new super- 
council of women’s anti-interventionist or- 
ganizations. It will be called Women Unit- 
ed and will probably have Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt Jr. as honorary chairman. 





Hitler-Goéring Coolness 


Authentic new reports confirm the 
scattered rumors that relations between 
Hitler and Goring have been cooling for 
several months. The coolness began last 
fall. Géring apparently assured Hitler 
that the Luftwaffe would have no trouble 
getting and keeping control of the air over 
England, and he personally, amid much 
fanfare, took charge of the attack. When 
the Luftwaffe failed, Hitler blamed Gé6r- 
ing. His belief in Géring’s judgment, al- 
ready shaken, hasn’t been bolstered by 
Italy’s collapse. Géring was one of the ear- 
liest and strongest advocates of bringing 
Italy into the war, insisting that it would 
bring victory in the Mediterranean. The 
result has been that Géring has been 
pushed into the background as an adviser, 
with Hitler relying more and more on 
others in the High Command. 


‘“Mediator’s’ Booty 


Japanese-controlled censorship has con- 
cealed the trade deals Tokyo has forced 
on Siam and Indo-China since it “mediat- 
ed” their war. One of these post-peace 
deals calls for the Japanese-supervised 
shipment of considerable rubber and wood 
from Siam to Germany via Russia. An- 
other, designed to ease Japan’s food short- 
age, calls for shipping huge quantities of 
Indo-Chinese rice in a fleet of freighters 
sent to the mouth of the Mekong River. 
This latter deal was approved by Vichy 
over the protest of French colonial author- 
ities. In both cases, the only Japanese 
“payment” was the vague promise to de- 
liver agricultural machinery at some fu- 
ture date. 


British Aid-China Pact 


The British are getting ready to start 
a policy of real aid to China. For months 
London has been ultracautious in its sup- 
port of Chiang Kai-shek. Meanwhile, even 
with the Burma Road open, China hasn’t 
got enough military supplies. It has also 
faced internal troubles, and morale gener- 
ally has weakened. In some high quarters 
there has been a growing sentiment for 
peace, letting Japan retain economic dom- 
ination of North China. Five months ago, 
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London realized that China might not 
fight on indefinitely, and negotiations 
opened in Chungking. British Ambassador 
Sir Archibald John Kerr Clark Kerr, 
helped by Mme. Chiang and other democ- 
racy-minded Chinese officials and by the 
moral effect of the U.S. Lend-Lease Act, 
last week reached an agreement with Chi- 
ang. The final clincher was a British prom- 
ise to furnish part of the funds for com- 
pletion of a railroad connecting China 
with the British railhead at Lashio, Bur- 
ma, which would assure Chiang a more 
adequate flow of supplies. 


Burma Defense Plan 


Final details of the Anglo-Chinese aid 
agreement will be worked out soon in 
Singapore conferences attended by Am- 
bassador Kerr and Air Chief Marshal 
Brooke-Popham, who has just been dis- 
cussing Far East problems with U.S. offi- 
cials in the Philippines. However, the 
agreement is already being implemented. 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi, Ambassador to Britain, 
named by Chiang as Foreign Minister, 
was especially selected in view of the Brit- 
ish agreement. In addition, Chiang has 
sent a Chinese military mission to Burma 
and the Malay States. Its job is to work 
out plans for the use of Chinese troops 
to aid the defense of these British pos- 
sessions. 


Attack on Britain? 


Washington hasn’t completely discount- 
ed the possibility of an early Nazi attack 
on Britain, despite the current storm in 
the Balkans. In fact, on the basis of cur- 
rent uncensored reports, many officials 
still believe that an all-out aerial attack 
on Britain may begin within the next two 
or three weeks. The Germans, they be- 
lieve, are merely waiting for ideal weather 
conditions and for the ground to dry on 
the many small, dirt-surfaced airfields 
that must be used to supplement modern 
airports in launching any really wholesale 
attack. Washington information indicates 
the Germans aren’t extremely worried by 
the “war on two fronts” angle, since Brit- 
ain also is having to divert men, planes, 
and supplies to the Balkans. 


Foreign Notes 


Combining patriotism with business, 
Japanese patent-medicine makers now ad- 
vertise in occupied China that taking 
Wakamoto’s Yeast Tablets will make “co- 
operation between China and Japan Asia’s 
glory,” and that use of Ta Hsuen eye 
drops will promote “Sino-Japanese cooper- 
ation and stabilization of East Asia” .. . 
William Randolph Hearst has obtained 
a promise from the Mexican Government 
to restore the several thousand acres of 
his Chihuahua ranch land expropriated by 
Cardenas . . . The German military at- 
taché at Belgrade, recalled last week just 





before the Nazi-Yugoslav break, called in 
the Serbian janitor of his apartment, told 
him he expected to be back in three weeks, 
and that if anything in the apartment 
were harmed he would have the janitor 
hanged . . . David Alfaro Siqueiros, the 
leftist Mexican painter who has been in 
jail as an alleged leader of the unsuccess- 
ful attempt to assassinate Trotsky last 
May, has been quietly released on bail and 
may soon win complete freedom. 





Refugee Bond Splurge 


Private checkups have revealed that 
wealthy German and Austrian refugee 
bankers and their friends figured heavily 
in the recent boomlet in low- and second- 
grade railroad bonds. It seems that the 
famous banking houses (Speyers, Laden- 
burgs, Rothschilds, Hallgartens, Bleich- 
réders, etc.) of Frankfurt, Berlin, and 
Vienna originally made their money in 
large part by financing European railroad 
systems, and they later became interested 
in financing the American railroads. As a 
result, a large number of the present refu- 
gee bankers have an amazingly detailed 
knowledge of American railroads. Recently 
they have been putting this knowledge to 
profitable use. 


Tax Outlook 


Congressional consideration of new taxes 
will begin in a week or so. Though legisla- 
tion won't be finally adopted until about 
June, the probable pattern is becoming 
clear. General aim: To raise one to two bil- 
lion more a year, probably about $1,500,- 
000,000. Personal incomes will be subject- 
ed to a normal tax of 6% (possibly 8% 
later) instead of the present 4%, and sur- 
taxes on about $6,000 to $60,000 incomes 
will be boosted. Corporation income tax 
rate will perhaps be raised from present 
24% to 27%, and the excess-profits levy 
may apply to all profits over 6% instead 
of present 8%. Excise taxes on “luxuries” 
(cigarettes, liquor, beer, autos, gas, etc.) 
will be raised, and soft drinks and many 
other products will probably be added to 
the taxable list. 


Government and Business 


Washington has begun checking the 
movements of Swiss funds in the U.S., 
suspecting that Germany is pressuring 
Switzerland into accepting seized gold and 
paying for it with dollars in N.Y... . The 
Federal Reserve Board is laying plans for 
tightening up on installment-plan selling 
in order to retard price rises and hold 
down sales of products which compete with 
defense work for labor and materials . . 
Preston Delano, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, is angling for one of the two va- 
cant fourteen-year jobs on the Federal 
Reserve Board . . . As part of its new sav- 
ings-bond sales drive, the Treasury will 
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encourage school and college instruction 
in personal economics and will even issue 
a grade-school primer on personal savings, 











Miscellany 


Nelson Rockefeller, as inter-Americay 
cultural-relations coordinator, will soon js. 
sue a booklet on the “do’s” and “don’t’s’ 
for American tourists in Latin America, 
telling them how to avoid affronting their 
neighbors to the south . . . The FCC has 
been fingerprinting and exhaustively ues. 
tioning radio workers in responsible posi. 
tions. The information is going into FBI 
files . . . Henry McLemore, ace United 
Press sports writer, will shortly leave UP 
to do a daily column for McNaught Syn- 
dicate. 


Movie Lines 


The American Bar Association has no- 
tified the Hays Office that it has appoint- 
ed a committee to help see to it that movies 
don’t injure the legal profession by their 
portrayal of lawyers . When Para- 
mount’s movie “Las Vegas Nights” was in 
production, plans were laid for a gala pre- 
miére at Las Vegas, Nev. But when the 
picture was finished and the studio saw 
what it had, the film was quietly released 
without even a critics’ preview .. . The 
Army has asked M-G-M to send out no 
more publicity about Jimmy Stewart and 
the draft. It’s understood the Army plans 
to make extensive use of Private Stewart 
in its own publicity . . . Paramount has 
registered the title “Houdini” for a possible 
film on the life of the famous magician. 


Toscanini Quitting NBC 


NBC’s ambitious and highly publicized 
Toscanini symphony concerts will definite- 
ly end after the last scheduled concert 
April 19. Toscanini will quit, as has been 
rumored in music circles, and the 100-piece 
orchestra will be disbanded. Some mem- 
bers of it are already looking for jobs. Fac- 
tors behind the breakup include the esti- 
mated $1,000,000-a-year cost of the pro- 
grams to NBC, and Toscanini’s age (74) 
and desire for semiretirement. 


What’s Happened To—? 


F. Scott McBride, former national head 
of the Anti-Saloon League, is now super- 
intendent of the league’s Pennsylvania 
branch. At 68, he’s actively lobbying and 
making speeches in the current campaign 
to prohibit sale of liquor near Army camps. 
He believes the war is increasing dry senti- 
ment ... W. H. Donald, former Australian 
newspaperman who was long Chiang Kai- 
shek’s confidential adviser and _ figured 
prominently in effecting Chiang’s release 
from kidnappers in 1936, has left Chung- 
king and for the past few months has been 
cruising in the South Seas and writing his 
memoirs. 
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: Sym * * Peace will come again—but will it be a happy peace 
for America? 


— European plants, equipped for war with the best ma- 
point. chinery they ever had, will begin the struggle for markets 


nOVies 
their to compete with American efforts. If they produce their 
Para- ? ° . 
vas in goods at prices that even tariff walls cannot keep out, 
i pre- 
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fave will crumble. Peace would usher in chaos. 
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it no The only way to maintain America’s prosperity is to 
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plans match Europe’s prices, and the only way to do that is to 
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America’s prosperity will be gone, our standard of living 


match Europe’s costs. American labor is more skilled than 


European, modern American machinery is superior. 


But 70% of American machinery is obsolete. Now, before 
7 the dangerous challenge comes from overseas, is the time 
oot to schedule new lower-cost equipment. If turning metal is 
rece part of your operation, we can plan with you on modern 
Fac. Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes that will reduce your WARNER 
turning costs, in many cases by 50%. But that planning cw ASE" 
ia . should be done now, to assure a peace that will be peaceful. ~ 3 
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with amazing G-E FLUORESCENT LIGHTING | 


@ No matter what the size of your 
business, here’s a practical way to get 
much more light... 50 footcandles 
and over...and enjoy the benefits 
it brings. 

Things happen when you start using 
properly installed fluorescent lighting 
with G-E MAZDA F lamps. Seeing 
speeds up. Factory workers do their 
job in greater safety—with increased 
accuracy. Store customers buy faster, 
buy more, for they see more easily. 
Stores take on a more attractive ap- 
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“2. GE MAZDA LAMPS * 


‘ge GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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pearance... employees work better, 
feel better. Everyone feels less fatigue 
because this amazing new lighting 
helps reduce eyestrain. 


What to do first 


Why not see how G-E MAZDA F lamps 
can help your business? Ask your local 
electric service company or G-E MAZDA 
lamp distributor to tell you about 
lighting fitted to your needs, with G-E 
MAZDA F lamps... the kind that are 
made to stay brighter longer. 


They ROLLED BACK THE ROOF!’ 








el 


How can you tell about fixtures? G-E 
does not make fixtures but cooper- 
ates with many manufacturers. We 
suggest that you insist on Certified 
fixtures bearing the FLEUR-O-LIER 
label, shown here, or the RLM 
label. This gives you a wide choice 
of fixtures — and these units, with 
their ballasts and starters, when 
certified by Electrical Testing Lab- 
Oratories to comply with exacting 
specifications, assure you of 
good light, balanced perform- 
ance, satisfactory 
service. Get them 
complete with 
G-E MAZDA F 
lamps from your 
G-E MAZDA lamp 
distributor. 
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Scope of Lend-Lease Aid Grows 
las U.S. Acts to Fill Pledges 


= 


Red Sea Route to Balkans 
; and Seized Ships Spotlighted; 
: Sabotage Hearings Pushed 


' April came to the Americas last week as 
» an omen: the United States had got itself 
' embroiled in the Revolutionary, Civil, 
© Spanish, and World Wars in the month of 
) April. At the end of the first seven days 
© of April 1941, the Western World was 
| vot yet embroiled in the current struggle, 
hut it had come closer to the breaking 
» point than at any time since 1918. 
' The week end Nazi invasion of Yugo- 
» slavia and Greece reverberated from Hud- 
son Bay to Patagonia, even as the Ameri- 
can republics were still tingling with the 
anti-Axis coup which by this week saw 
100 German, Italian, and Danish ships 





© either scuttled or in “protective custody” 


and the remaining 30 under “close sur- 
veillance.” 





Next? Britain would like to see seizure of France’s huge Normandie 


The first American reaction to the 
Balkan war came from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, who, after conferring with 
President Roosevelt, observed: “Another 
small nation has been assaulted by the 
forces of aggression and is further proof 
that there are no geographical limitations 
or bounds of any kind to their movement 
for world conquest.” Of more comfort to 
Belgrade was the Tennessean’s pledge that 
the government was “proceeding as speedi- 
ly as possible to send military and other 
supplies to Yugoslavia.” 

What those supplies would be, in terms 
of weapons immediately available, was not 
revealed. Earlier in the week, on his re- 
turn to the capital from an eight-day 
Florida fishing cruise, the President had 
announced that a number of World War 
75s were being speeded to Greece, and it 
was presumed that whatever matériel could 
be spared would be rushed to a Mediter- 
ranean port where it would be available 
to Yugoslavs, Greeks, and Britons alike. 








It was known in Washington that the 
Yugoslavs had ample fliers, training planes, 
field artillery, small arms, and ammuni- 
tion for the time being, but desperately 
needed fighter planes, bombers, anti-air- 
craft guns, and anti-tank guns. With the 
exception of their French 75s, the Yugo- 
slavs had no artillery which American 
shells would fit. 

An even more pressing problem was how 
to get assistance to the new front. On Mon- 
day there were indications that at least 
two means were under study. Constantin 
Fotitch, Yugoslav Minister to Washington, 
left for New York to talk with Yugoslav 
shipping men—presumably about the pos- 
sibility that some of the 25 Yugoslav 
freighters now in hemispheric waters, six 
of which are on the Atlantic Seaboard and 
two others in the Virgin Islands, might be 
used to carry supplies. 

And the President intimated that, in 
view of the Italian rout in East Africa, he 
might remove the Red Sea from the list 
of danger areas into which American ships 
may not venture. It was pointed out in 
this connection, however, that this ap- 
plied to ordinary commercial shipping; 
Congressional modification of the Neu- 
trality Act itself probably would be 
necessary to permit American vessels to 
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and other ships in the United States 
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Naval attachés: Lais was asked to go... Witthoeft may be 


carry munitions to Aden or Port Said by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Previously, the President had announced 
that contracts had been let for $1,080,000,- 
000 worth of aid-democracy weapons under 
the $7,000,000,000 appropriation, and that 
another $500,000,000 would be spent to 
build 56 new shipbuilding ways and,con- 
struct 212 new merchantmen for Britain, 
in addition to the 60 already under way. 

In view of the new demand for freight- 
ers, Sir Arthur Salter, Britain’s special 
shipping emissary in Washington, hungrily 
eyed the 69 Axis and Danish ships in 
United States custody, the nineteen held 
by Latin-American governments, and the 
two Belgian, two Estonian, one Lithu- 
anian, one Rumanian, and nineteen French 
vessels—including the 83,423-ton Norman- 
die—in United States ports. 

That the Axis was eyeing them, too, 
was evidenced when the German and 
Italian envoys in Washington presented 
second notes of protest demanding return 
of the vessels and release of the crews. 
Informing them that this country would 
ignore their “amazing” ultimatums, Hull 
countered by requesting Rome to with- 
draw its naval attaché, Admiral Alberto 
Lais, for having instructed his countrymen 
to damage their craft, and indicated that 
a similar request involving Vice Admiral 
Robert Witthoeft-Emden, the German 
naval attaché, might be put to Berlin. 
Meanwhile the Department of Justice 
pressed deportation proceedings against 
875 seamen off the 30 Axis vessels and 
prosecution of those responsible for the 
sabotage of one Nazi and 26 Italian 
ships. 

Encouraged by Latin America’s coopera- 
tion on ship seizures, Congress took steps 
to improve the Good Neighbor front. As 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 





Operations, invited Latin-American naval 
officers to visit the United States, the Sen- 
ate set an example quickly followed by the 
Mexican Congress in ratifying a treaty 
making key Mexican air bases available to 
the Army and Navy, and further improved 
hemispheric relations by removing the 
blanket restriction on purchases of Argen- 
tine beef and wool. 


Significance 





The Administration’s first job now is to 
make good on its pledges to Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Britain that if war broke in 
the Balkans, America would see to it that 
those who resisted aggression would receive 
the weapons with which to fight. If Wash- 
ington fell down or the job, the Axis propa- 
gandists would be able to say to the little 
Balkan nations that the United States, 
having egged them on, was leaving them 
to go it alone. 

As far as the weapons themselves are 
concerned—some of them probably will 
have to be diverted from the British Isles. 
No doubt the British themselves would 
suggest such a solution, since the Balkan 
war is also their war. For the rest, the 
armies about Salonika will have to get 
along with what can be spared from al- 
ready picked-over Army and Navy stocks 
here. 

As for means of transporting them—it 
is by no means certain that the ticklish 
convoy question is as imminent as Con- 
gressional isolationists would seem _ to 
think. The President is known to feel that 
the possibilities of other alternatives have 
not yet been exhausted. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that he will insist upon a thorough 
understanding with the British covering 
the distribution of merchant shipping as 
well as the proposed disposition of the 
joint navies, before he takes a step which, 
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it is recognized, would make this country 
a full partner of the British Empire~ 
for the duration of the war and for the 


peace. 





Dry Dilemma 


As a state senator, Earl L. Burhans cop. 
scientiously represents the grape-growing 
Van Buren County region of Southwestern 
Michigan. As the president of the Michj- 
gan Anti-Saloon League, succeeding ey. 
Gov. Luren D. Dickinson, he conscientious. 
ly represents Michigan drys. 

Last week Burhans boldly seized one 
horn of his dilemma by sponsoring a bill 
which would reduce the state license fee 
for the distillation of spirits from $5,000 
to $1,000. His object, he explained reluc. 
tantly, was to facilitate the manufacture 
of fruit brandy for the fortification of 
Michigan wines, low in alcoholic content, 
and thus eliminate the necessity of im- 
porting 291,000 barrels of spirits annually 
from California. 

Michigan vintners promptly hailed the 
move as one that would rehabilitate the 
state’s wine industry, and Michigan tee- 
totalers shook their heads over what they 
regarded as a further assault on the whole 
prohibition cause. But Burhans stood his 
ground. His position, the Paw Paw Re- 
publican argued, was perfectly consistent: 
Michigan law permitted the manufacture 
and sale of liquor under state control. 
Therefore, his role as head of the Anti- 
Saloon League was to promote temperance, 
rather than prohibition. 





Aged in Crime 


Early in the Gay ’90s, when New York 
high life swirled around Delmonico’s and 
Lillian Russell was the apple of every 
trencherman’s eye, one Stephen A. Dutton, 
a hawk-eyed, mustachioed dandy with a 
glib tongue, tried to fleece shrewd old 
Hetty Green, the world’s richest woman, 
out of $600,000. She eluded his clutches, 
but the effort stamped him, at 45, as one 
of the wiliest confidence men of the day. 

From 1896 to 1919, the smooth-talking 
braggart from upstate New York swindled 
half a dozen gullible city folks out of tidy 
fortunes, served three terms in Sing Sing 
for forgery and grand larceny, and was one 
of the first felons to be classified under 
the Bertillon system. Freed in 1923 on a 
charge involving stolen goods, Dutton 
walked out of the courtroom into obscurity. 

Last week Manhattan’s ordinarily blas¢ 
police headquarters tingled with anticipa- 
tion as word went around that detectives 
were bringing in an old-time confidence 
man on a charge of burglary. They stood 
him under the fierce white light in the line- 
up and faced him toward a microphone— 
a powerfully built, 6-foot, 190-pound, 
slightly stooped figure with a bull neck and 
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mpire— [ge a white thatch of hair. He wore no glasses ___three previous convictions, he protested: recognizing his lifelong inability to dis- 
for the and his hearing was perfect. Steve Dutton, “T can’t go to jail! I got two dogs to feed _tinguish between fact and ‘fiction, the out- 
at 97, had outlived virtually every judge, home.” If convicted, he would receive a _ line of his life appeared to be this: He was 
lawyer, and officer who had tangled with mandatory life sentence as a fourth of- born near Ithaca, N. Y., in May 1844, the 
Bhim. \ fender under the Baumes Law—the old- year that James K. Polk was elected Presi- 
 ' This time, Dutton was accused of en- est man ever to face such a fate in New’ dent, and enlisted in the Civil War at 17. 
' tering the machine shop of Arthur Holder- _York State. He claims to have carried news of the 
Ns con. } line of Brooklyn, dismantling a 3-ton pa- Interviewed by NEWSWEEK in the 102- _ victory of Gettysburg to Lincoln by horse- 
growing fe per-cutting machine piece by piece, and year-old Raymond Street Jail, condemned __ back, although records show that a tele- 
western [fe trucking it to a junk dealer to be sold. _ by the state as unfit for man or beast, Dut- _—_ graph line ran from General Meade’s head- 
Michj. (When Magistrate Gasper J. Liota of Fel- _ton talked freely of his past and present. quarters to Washington. After the war, 
ing ex. ony Court refused him bail because of his Allowing for a gaffer’s creaky memory and _ Dutton helped throw a stretch of the New 
*ntious- 
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for the Greatest Show on Earth! 
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facture 





ion of Leading the list of the lighting to suggest darkest Africa. Each Rasch, Jack and _ Jill, 
ontent. nation’s 41 circuses, Ring- cage is framed by a modernistic pattern Humpty Dumpty, Simple 
of im. ling Bros. and Barnum & and fits into a plan whereby a greater Simon, Jack Spratt, Miss 
wnually Bailey opened a 28-day number of people can view the animals at Muffet, and all the oth- 
; stay in Madison Square one time. ers cavort with the King’s 
ed the Garden, New York City, As a theme for the musical extrava- Fiddlers Three. This mu- 
te the last Monday, on the 50th ganza, North and Geddes have turned to _ sical trio has been multi- 
to anniversary of the death nursery rhymes. In “Old King Cole and plied in the colossal man- 
t ther of the great American showman, Phineas Mother Goose,” staged by Albertina ner of the circus into a symphony. 
whole T. Barnum. As the first stop on a 20,000- Other attractions include: the Diego- 


' mile tour that will touch 150 cities, 37- Fernandez troupe of aerial artists from 


od his 





w Re- year-old John Ringling North—“Mr. South America, Alfred Court, the master 
stent: John” to his 1,500 employes—presented animal trainer who “performs with natu- 
acture another thrilling spectacle for children 3 ral animal enemies such as the lion, bear, 
ontrol. to 103. tiger, leopard, panther, jaguar, cougar, 
Anti- North decided that the 1941 circus puma, ocelot, and Great Dane in one cage 
rance, would be modernized in every manner. without the help of gunfire, crowbars, or 
For the job, he picked Norman Bel Ged- electric persuaders”; Hubert Castle, the 
des, who startled theatrical producers in tumbling comic sensation of the tight wire, 
1923 by converting a theater into a cathe- and innumerable clowns, animals, and 
dral for the play “The Miracle.” Since breath-taking acts. 
January, Geddes has been streamlining One of the main drawing cards, of course, 
York everything from the acts to the tent stakes. is Gargantua, who circus publicity men 
s and During the reconstruction, which cost al- claim married his fair Toto to escape the 
every most $500,000, the menagerie cages have draft. Mrs. Gargantua, free on a bond un- 


til the amount of customs duty on her 
entry is straightened out (Newsweek, 
March 31), still seems to prefer the com- 
pany of her cat. 


been completely redesigned and rebuilt, so 
that each has only bars on the front, with 
the back, top, and sides vivid murals 
blended together by hidden fluorescent 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
... the cages take on streamlining . ..and a roustabout catches a wagon-tongue nap as the circus comes again 
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York Central Railroad over the Adiron- 
dacks, drifted to New York in the late ’80s, 
married twice but had no children, and 
outlasted every one of his kinfolk. 

Of his criminal past, he snorted: “That’s 
all wiped out. It was women got me into 
that mess, anyway—they always wanted 
me to marry ’em. Young fellers of today 
ought to get a job, work hard, and stay 
away from women.” Of politics: “I been a 
Democrat all my life—cast my first vote 
for McClellan in 1864—but I don’t like 
this here New Deal. I voted for Willkie 
last fall—he’s a fine man.” Of the Euro- 
pean war: “We ought to send our Navy 
over there and blast that feller Hitler the 
hell out of the water. I’d go tomorrow, my- 





self, by cripes!” Of his longevity: “I’ve 
always took a half a glass of whisky for 
breakfast—sort of clears the throat. I reck- 
on I'll live to be 150.” 





Crash in a Swamp 


At 8:16 a.m. April 3, the Jacksonville 
Flyer, a 2l-passenger transport operated 
by Eastern Air Lines, took off from West 
Palm Beach, Fla., for the one-hour, 130- 
mile hop northward to Daytona Beach, 
and vanished into a pitch-black thunder- 
storm with thirteen passengers and three 
crew members aboard. Hour after hour, 
the plane remained unreported. Capt. Ed- 


... Coast Guards piloted other survivors through a mangrove swamp 





die Rickenbacker, the air line’s president, 
kept his ears glued to the radio in the 
Atlanta hospital where he is recovering 
from severe injuries suffered in the crash 
of Eastern’s Mexico Silversleeper near the 
Georgia capital Feb. 27 in which eight 
were killed (Newsweek, March 10). 

At dusk, after nine hours, searching air- 
men at last spotted the silver plane, pan- 
caked into a mangrove swamp in the Ever- 
glades near Vero Beach, with its twin mo- 
tors and landing gear torn away by the 
impact. Guided by flares dropped by 
planes overhead, Coast Guard dories and 
flat-bottomed frog-hunting ‘boats set out 
from the highway 6 miles away to pene- 
trate the water jungle. Hours later they 
reached the ship, and found all sixteen 
persons aboard alive but injured and sit- 
ting waist-deep in the half-submerged 
wreck, 

As the survivors—including Dr. George 
Crile of Cleveland, 76-year-old surgeon in- 
ternationally known for his blood-transfw- 
sion system, who suffered a fractured rib 
and bruised chest; Mrs. James M. Cox Jr. 
of Miami Beach, daughter-in-law of the 
1920 Democratic Presidential candidate, 
who was treated for shock; and Harry FE. 
Post of Miami Springs, who had a broken 
leg—were ferried to safety, they agreed 
that terrific down drafts had plunged the 
ship to earth and perhaps broken an ailer- 
on control. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Congressional air-crash committee 
launched investigations. 





St. Louis Upset 


Elected in 1933 as the first Democratic 
Mayor in 24 years of the traditionally Re- 
publican stronghold of St. Louis, Bernard 
F. Dickmann established a smooth-run- 
ning political steamroller and a reputation 
as an able administrator. Reelected four 
years later by a whopping majority, he 
capped his record last year by ridding the 
nation’s eighth biggest city of its pall of 
smoke. Confidently, the 52-year-old real- 
estate dealer last week sought a third term 
and received instead a smashing defeat, 
which amazed even the most optimistic 
Republicans. 

The man who beat him was William Dee 
Becker, who had been defeated for a third 
twelve-year term as Judge of the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals in the Democratic sweep 
only last November. The 64-year-old son 
of a German-born retailer, Becker rolled 
up 183,112 votes to Dickmann’s 147,428— 
the biggest majority any Republican May- 
or ever polled in St. Louis—and carried to 
victory with him a GOP majority on the 
Board of Aldermen. 


Significance 





Even Mayor Dickmann’s enemies, like 
the influential St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
paid tribute to his “splendid record in of- 
fice, insofar as civic accomplishment is con- 
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— 
cerned.” But that record, in the eyes of 


the voters, was outweighed by what the 
“p-D.” branded as “the worst political 
crime in the history of Missouri.” 

What happened was this: last year, the 
Democratic Mayor tried to stretch his 
power to the State House in Jefferson City. 
With the support of the remnants of the 
Pendergast machine in Kansas City, he 
won the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor for Lawrence McDaniel, his hand- 
picked Excise, or saloon, Commissioner. 
But although on election day McDaniel 
rolled up a 30,000 plurality in Dickmann’s 
stronghold, rural Missouri votes elected 
Forrest C. Donnell, Republican, by a bare 
3.613 margin. 

Thereupon the Democratic politicians 
conceived a scheme to bar Donnell from 
the Governorship at a meeting at which 
Dickmann was present. Though the press 
cried “steal,” though the retiring Demo- 
cratic Governor, Lloyd C. Stark, vetoed 
his own party’s scheme, and though the 
wholly Democratic State Supreme Court 
declared it illegal, Mayor Dickmann let his 
St. Louis machine, of which he was the un- 
challenged leader, go ahead with its plans. 
In the closing days of the mayoralty cam- 
paien, he tried to disavow any connection 
with the scheme. But it was too late. 





Dream Girl Legacy 


During the World War boom days of 
April 1918, William J. Wright, an eccentric 
Toronto bachelor, attended a burlesque 
show at a Fort Wayne, Ind., theater and 
lost his heart to a 5-year-old actress billed 
as “Miss Babe.” When Wright died in 
January 1938, it was disclosed that he 
had willed his entire estate of $12,521 to 
“Miss Babe, Burlesque Little Girl.” If 


| she was not found within three years of 
_ his death, he stipulated, the money should 
' go to the 


Sherbourne Street United 
Church, Toronto, which he attended as a 


4 boy. 


As the expiration date approached last 


| January, a dozen “Miss Babes” from New 


York to California and one Canadian 
stepped forward. Church officials sat back, 
hoping that all were impostors. And one 
Charles Barkworth, a cousin of Wright, 
representing ten relatives, threw a fit into 


| both camps by contesting the will on the 


ground that the testator was not of “testa- 
mentary capacity.” 

Last week the case came to trial before 
Justice J. Keiller MacKay. After three and 
a half days of testimony, he ruled the will 
valid and threw out the claims of all but 
three “Miss Babe” candidates—Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Willet, once known as Shimmy 
Baby Weymer, of Los Angeles; Dorothy 
Olive Newman, formerly Baby Dorothy 
Olive, the Four-Year-Old Child Wonder, 
of New York; and Mrs. Edith Collins 
Stewart, who styled herself plain Miss 
Babe, of Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The legacy was divided as follows: to 
the Church, 40 per cent; to Barkworth and 
his kinsmen, 1214 per cent: to Miss New- 
man, the only one of the three still in show 
business, 1714 per cent plus $200; to Mrs. 
Willett and Mrs. Stewart, 15 per cent each 
less $100 each—all less court costs, which 
may amount to one-third of the $12,521. 


Fight Years of CCC 


Training for 2,500,000 Youths 
Has-Cost U.S. $2,779,700,000 


On the afternoon of March 9, 1933, five 
days after he had taken office at the depth 
of the depression, President Roosevelt 
called six Cabinet officers and government 
officials to the White House. Before them 
he laid a plan to cope with a national 
crisis in which millions of young men were 
without jobs and thousands were roaming 
the country without hope. Thus was born 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

Under the joint auspices of the Depart- 
ments of War, Agriculture, Interior, and 
Labor, the No. 1 camp—Camp Roosevelt 
was established a month later near 
Luray, Va. Robert Fechner of Boston was 
named the first Director of Emergency 
Conservation Work, and the call to join 
up at $30 a month went out to the first 
quota of 250,000 unemployed single boys 
of good repute between the ages of 18 and 
28 years whose families were on relief.* 











*Exceptions are war veterans of any age up 
to 10 per cent of the enrollment, up to 10,000 
Indians of any age, and up to 5,000 Puerto 
Ricans, Hawaiians, Alaskans, Virgin Islanders, 
or Filipinos of any age. 


From city slums, small-town street cor- 
ners, and drought-ridden farms, they 
flocked in with two objectives: to learn a 
trade or a craft, and to conserve the na- 
tion’s squandered resources. 

Last week the CCC celebrated its eighth 
anniversary by holding “open house” to 
the public in 1,481 camps from coast to 
coast and pausing to look back over its ac- 
complishments. J. J. McEntee, present 
director, issued miles of statistics to show 
that the Corps had graduated 2,500,000 
youths with a “scholarship in work experi- 
ence,” and that the graduates had built 
more than 45,000 bridges, 118,500 miles of 
truck trails, nearly 6,000,000 erosion check 
dams, 25,000,000 rods of fence; strung 
85,000 miles of telephone line; erected 101 
short-wave radio stations; prepared 68 air- 
plane landing fields; planted more than 
2,000,000,000 trees; spent more than 
6,000,000 man-days fighting forest fires 
and nearly 2,000,000 man-days in emer- 
gency relief work. The cost to date for 
all these enterprises has been $2,799,- 
700,000. 

Granting that no CCC boy had ever 
shouldered a gun, in keeping with the 
original purpose, McEntee contended that 
the Corps was playing its part in national 
defense. He emphasized that the 275,000 
youths now enrolled were receiving spe- 
cialized training in a dozen fields akin to 
the engineering branch of the Army. They 
were learning to be mechanics, truck and 
tractor drivers, welders, telephone men, 
woodworkers, surveyors, field radio oper- 
ators, photographers, cooks, and parachute 
jumpers. Examples: Two companies of 
boys were sent to Alaska to break ground 
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for an air base and 4,600 have been as- 
signed to Army camps for construction 
and clearance work. 


Significance 


Surprise often is expressed that the CCC 
has not been integrated more closely with 
the Army, or at least given full military 
training. Actually, of course, several fac- 
tors have stood in the way of such a move. 
The vast majority of enrollees are from 
poorer homes; if they were impressed into 
service en masse, it might be said that 
“the poor men’s sons” were bearing the 
brunt of selective service. Moreover, the 
age limits for the CCC—now 17 to 23— 
and those for the selectees are not the 
same; when CCC boys become of military 
age, they are subject to the draft like any- 
one else. Then, too, the CCC enrollees 
signed up with the express understanding 
that they would not have to bear arms 
while in the Corps; the language of the 
enabling act would have to be altered to 
permit their being drilled with military 
weapons. 

But the chief reason nothing has been 
done in this direction is that, under the 
Selective Service program, the Army is 
getting all the men it can handle, and 
hence finds the CCC more useful as a 
reservoir of trained noncombatant per- 
sonnel. 




















Bridges in Court 


Under the 1940 Alien Registration Act, 
any of America’s 5,000,000 non-citizens is 
deportable if he has at any time since his 








Wide World 
Citizens-to-be: Vera Hruba, 
Czech skater, reentered U.S. legally 
from Canada after 2,500 Americans 
proposed marriage to save her from 
deportation as an alien... 











entry into the nation been affiliated with 
any organization seeking to overthrow the 
government by violence (NEWSWEEK, 
March 31). Last week Harry Bridges, 
California Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions director whom the government failed 


* to prove was a member of the Communist 


party at the time of earlier deportation 
proceedings in 1939, went on trial a sec- 
ond time in San Francisco for deportation 
to his native Australia. This time, the pros- 
ecution sought to prove that at various 
times he had been affiliated with no fewer 
than three groups advocating the violent 
overturn of the government: the Inter- 
national Workers of the World, or “Wob- 
blies,” which at his first hearing he ad- 
mitted having joined; the Moscow-dom- 
inated Marine Workers Industrial Union, 
and the Communist party. 

During the first week, the prosecution 
concentrated on proving the Communist 
party to be subversive on the basis of tes- 
timony by Benjamin Gitlow, former New 
York garment cutter who rose to party 
leadership as general secretary and then 
was purged, presumably for disobeying 
Joseph Stalin. The swarthy radical testi- 
fied that Communists in America took 
orders from Moscow, sought to weaken the 
United States Army, financed Nicaraguan 
rebels against American Marines, aimed to 
set up a Negro republic in Southern States 
by means of a bloody revolution, and tried 
to take over American labor unions from 
the American Federation of Labor—‘“tac- 
tics which finally resulted in the formation 
of the CIO.” 

It remained for Ezra Chase, a bespec- 
tacled termite exterminator who used to 
be a Los Angeles Communist organizer un- 
der the alias F. E. Shrader, to link Bridges 
to the pattern Gitlow had drawn. Chase 
testified that Communists had been or- 
dered by their leaders to “follow the party 
line Harry laid down”—specifically, to gain 
control of AFL unions and lead them into 
the CIlO—and that Reds had acclaimed 
the Australian as a “comrade” and a fellow 
party member. The defendant, meanwhile, 
interrupting the trial to attend his union’s 
convention in Los Angeles this week, re- 
mained confident: “We'll knock the gov- 
ernment’s case for a loop.” 





Week in the Nation 


ConcressMEN: Lloyd Spencer, 47-year- 
old Democratic president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hope, Ark., took his oath 
as United States Senator, succeeding John 
E. Miller, who resigned to become a Fed- 
eral District Judge. Victor Wickersham, 
35-year-old Democratic insurance §sales- 
man from Mangum, Okla., who had never 
before run for political office, was elected 
to the House of Representatives to succeed 
the late Sam Massingale. 


Sarety: For coming “nearest to doing 
the most that could be done practically for 
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traffic safety” in 1940, the National Safet, 
Council gave its grand award for states t, 
Connecticut, which last year had an ayy 
fatality rate of 7.2 per 100,000,000 vehic, 
miles, compared with a national a. erage 
for states of 12. Among cities, the simily 
award for 1940 was shared by Kansas City 
Mo., the 1939 winner, which reduced tra’. 
fic deaths from 32 in 1939 to 24 last year 
and Dallas, Texas, which reduced fatalitie 
from 32 to 22 in the same period. The 
Kansas City rate of 6 deaths per 160,00 
population and the Dallas rate of 7.4 pe 
100,000 compared with the national aver. 
age for cities of 14.5 per 100,000. 








Primary: In the nonpartisan primary 
for Mayor of Los Angeles, Fletcher Boy. 
ron, 53-year-old incumbent and former Sp. 
perior Court Judge, outstripped seven op. 
ponents but, since he polled just less than 
a majority, faced a run-off May 6 against 
Stephen W. Cunningham, 54-year-old City 
Councilman who ran second. The defeated 


aspirants were Frank Shaw, former Mayor 
who was recalled seventeen months ago, 


former Mayor John C. Porter, Rep. Charles 
Kramer, a doctor, a tax counselor, and a 
midget newsboy. 


Speecu: When Rep. Robert F. Rich, & 


Pennsylvania Republican, obtained unani- 
mous permission to address the House for 
60 seconds one day last week, Demo- 
crats expected him to follow his daily 
custom of reading the latest figure on 
the national debt and shouting to the 
New Dealers: “Where are you going to 
get the money?” This time the 57-year-old 
banker and manufacturer rose to 
“April Fool.” 


say: 





International 
... Mrs. Rose Tumelty, 93-year-old 
widow who was born in Ireland 
and lives in San Francisco, filed pe- 
tition to become at last a citizen 
of the United States. 
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International radiophoto 


Ribbentrop (iron cross) tells the press of Hitler’s Balkan war... 


Axis Put to its ‘Toughest ‘Test 
by German Thrust Into Balkans 


Italy Faces Squeeze Play 
While Two Fronts Drain Nazis; 


Britain Again a Land Foe 


Since early this morning the German 
people are at war with the Belgrade govern- 
ment of intrigue. We shall only lay down 
arms when this band of ruffians has been 
definitely and most emphatically elimi- 
nated and the last Briton has left this part 
of the European Continent. 


With this order of the day to his army 
on the morning of April 6, Adolf Hitler 
launched his great drive against Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and the British. It was 
the Fiihrer’s third such proclamation in a 
year and a half. In the first he promised 
the destruction of Poland. In the second 
he said that the campaign in the west 
would settle European history for a thou- 
sand years. Last week, for the first time, 
he made an actual declaration that Ger- 
many was “at war.” 

In the week before the German attack, 
the atmosphere in Belgrade had been a 
study in fatalism—both racial and politi- 
cal. From the moment of the overthrow 
of the Cvetkovitch government by Gen. 
Dusan Simovitch, the Serbs had accepted 
the certainty of war with a grim stoicism 
that was mingled with an equally grim 
readiness to come to grips with the Ger- 
mans. 





Wide World radiophoto 


...and Goebbels tells the world 


In the last few days of peace, the 
Simovitch government strengthened its 
political position. It finally persuaded 
Vladimir Matchek, the bright-eyed old 
peasant leader of Croatia, to stay in the 
Cabinet as Vice Premier. At the supreme 
moment, the Yugoslavs were thus able to 


form a united front against a constant 
German propaganda barrage directed at 
the Croats and supported by a Croatian, 
Anton Pavelitch, a would-be pro-Axis 
Quisling, who has been in exile in Italy 
for years. Along with this, the Italians 
launched a last-minute campaign to settle 
all issues by mediation. It failed completely. 

At the same time the Yugoslav Army 
was brought up to full war strength. There 
was no general mobilization, but the adult 
male population of Belgrade was quickly 
drained away, even down to 63-year-old 
porters who were drafted into the sanitary 
corps. As the zero hour approached, the 
army declared Belgrade, Zagreb, and 
Ljubljana to be open cities. 

The blow fell in the early dawn of Palm 
Sunday. The now familiar blitzkrieg holo- 
caust which had brought destruction to 
Poland, Norway, then the Low Countries 
and France (see cover) was being repeated. 
At first it came principally from the air. 
German planes, in formations reported to 
run as high as 250, subjected Belgrade to 
attacks that were compared with those 
that razed Warsaw and Rotterdam. The 
old brown railway station was hit and 
pursuit planes sprayed the broad boule- 
vards with machine-gun bullets. German 
pilots gave vivid descriptions of the 
destruction in the same phrases with which 
they have often pictured raids on British 
towns. Parachute troops, which were so 
effective in the Low Countries, also were 
dropped behind the lines. 

Over the rest of Yugoslavia, from the 
mountaintop villages of Serbia to the neat 
farming communities of Croatia, the Nazi 
planes ranged. The government was re- 
ported to have moved to Vranes. 

Italy also officially entered the war and 
bombed points in South Serbia and ports 
along the Dalmatian coast. But for the 
Italians the prospect was full of hazards, 
since their army in Albania could be wiped 
out by the Greeks, Yugoslavs, and British 
unless the Germans broke through from 
Bulgaria in time to save them. 

At the outset there was almost no 
definite news of land operations. Com- 
munications with Belgrade were cut—the 
radio station was reportedly destroyed in 
the Nazi raids—and so were those with 
the Reich and Italy. The Germans re- 
fused to allow the filing of dispatches dur- 
ing the first part of the attack, and both 
Berlin and Rome announced that hence- 
forth no news could be sent between 8 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. The result of this was that at 
the outset all accounts of the fighting came 
from the German radio, which reported the 
overcoming of frontier defenses at all 
fronts. Their first objective obviously was 
to reach the Aegean Sea and drive a wedge 
between Turkey and Greece. 

Greece admitted the fall of one fortified 
position on the first day of fighting, but 
declared that elsewhere its lines had not 
broken before the Nazi attack. All day 
Sunday the streets of Athens were filled 
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with excited and defiant crowds, which re- 
fused to break up even when German 
planes appeared. The Greek capital was 
not bombed, as Salonika was the initial 
target in that country. 


Allied Reply 


The Germans claimed to have destroyed 
some 100 Yugoslav planes on the first day 
of the attack. Although the Yugoslav Air 
Force amounts to only some 900 craft, 
this figure was low compared with the 
havoc wreaked by the Luftwaffe in the 
early hours of the attacks on Poland and 
France. Furthermore, reports of British 
and Yugoslav raids began to pour in from 
the three supposedly neutral countries on 
which the Nazi attack is based. Hungary 
protested the bombing of Pécs, Szeged, and 
towns on the vital railway leading from 
Graz, Austria. The British reply was to 
sever diplomatic relations with Hungary, 
as had been done with Rumania and 
Bulgaria when the Germans moved into 
those countries. Rumania told of raids on 
the German headquarters at Timisoara, 
and the British reported a heavy raid 
on Sofia. 

As the campaign thus opened, the Brit- 
ish officially revealed a “secret” that had 
been widely known for so many weeks that 
London called it “the worst kept secret of 
the war”: that a British Army had landed 
in Greece and was moving into action 
against the Germans. There was no indica- 
tion of how large this force was but there 
were signs that it contained the bulk of 
the Army of the Nile—elite troops which 
could serve as the backbone for the less 
well-equipped Yugoslav and Greek armies. 

One such sign was the British evacuation 
of Bengasi last week. In the face of an 
Italian-German column, headed by heavy 
detachments of mechanized troops, the 
British fell back to defensive positions to 
the east and north, presumably because 
only forces sufficient for delaying actions 
had been left in Cyrenaica. 

London also revealed that the Royal Air 
Force in Greece had been greatly strength- 
cned. This apparently was not so much at 
the expense of the African forces. Most 
of the planes were reported to be Hawker 
Hurricanes with veteran pilots from the 
Battle of Britain, and American Curtiss 
P-40s which were flown across Africa from 
the Gold Coast. 

All these developments, shifting the focal 
point of Britain’s struggle against the Axis 
from Africa to the Balkans, brought Tur- 
key and Russia more prominently into the 
picture than before. The Turks last week 
sat tight, but the press was filled with the 
usual warnings to Bulgaria and the Axis. 
A coffee-house story in Ankara jokingly 
explained Turkey’s policy: “They also 
serve who always stand and wait.” 

The Russians, however, came more open- 
ly in opposition to the Germans than on 
any other occasion since the signing of the 
nonaggression pact. At 1 a.m. on Sunday 
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Black Star 


Yugoslavia’s tough peasant army has practiced for a defensive war 


morning, just a few hours before the Nazi 
attack, the Soviets and Yugoslavia signed 
a treaty of nonaggression and friendship in 
which each promised to observe a “policy 
of friendly relations” if the other was at- 
tacked. 

Emphasis was added to the pact by the 
fact that Stalin personally attended the 
signing. Although the new treaty did not 
in any way commit the Russians to attack 
the Reich, it did have the effect of forming 
the strongest mutual interest that Russia 
and Britain have had since the outbreak 
of the war, with Yugoslavia, friend of Rus- 
sia and ally of Britain, as the bridge. 





Significance 


The declaration of war on Yugoslavia 
and Greece transformed into a reality the 
war on two fronts which the Nazis, all 
through the present conflict, have pro- 
fessed they wanted to avoid. At the least, 
it meant a heavy drain on German sup- 
plies, the disruption of an area produc- 
ing great quantities of raw materials for 

















Robinson in The London Star 


The Duce’s plight as Britain sees it 


the Reich, the deflection of important 
forces from the assault on Britain, and, 
probably, an immediate change for te 
worse in Italy’s position. 

All this added up to a situation with 
strategic possibilities on the grand scale 
open to the British—a situation which 
they had taken the initiative in creating 
by transferring part of the Army of the 
Nile from Libya to Greece. In London 
optimistic calculations ran along the line 
that now the British could at last come 
to grips with the Germans again on a 
terrain that offered them great advantazes 
and with allies to replace France whio 
were smaller but apparently of stronger 
fighting spirit. 

That was one side of the picture. On thie 
other, there was the outstanding fact t)iat 
the new phase of the struggle was more 
the. just another Balkan—or Salonika— 
campaign. In a sense it could accurately 
be called the Battle of Europe. True, ile 
immediate fate of ‘tain and its empire 
did not depend on the Balkan campaign 
so directly as on the Battle of the Atlan'ic. 

But the outcome of the war was :n- 
volved in equal degree. The reasons belnd 
this fell into three categories. 

First, the Nazi attack on Yugoslavia 
and Greece was the only military develp- 
ment since the fall of France that brou; ht 
the Germans and the British into direct 
military contact. It gave the Britis! a 
foothold in Europe, upsetting the zi 
scheme to seal the entire Continent. /ut 
it also opened the last field of battle on 
which the British could meet the Germens 
on such favorable terms. Should the Nezis 
break the new Balkan front, the Brit'sh 
would be left with only the alternatives of 
a direct invasion assault on the Germ»n- 
held states—an effort that they may 1ot 
be strong enough to make for years—or 
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THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


he FIVE YEARS AND LONGER. we’ve felt sure that the 


special whiskies we’d reserved for the 1941 Bottling of 


our Roses would be extraordinarily fine. 

We felt sure because of the painstaking care that went 
nto their making ... and because of the added knowledge, 
nd added skill we applied to their aging. 

But even we ourselves could not foresee the complete 
nagnificence that has crowned the 1941 Bottling of Four 


Roses. It’s whiskey finer than any we have ever known — 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 


and we’ve known many fine whiskies in our time. It’s a 
whiskey we’re certain you, too, will put in a class apart and 


above all others. 


So—no matter when vou last tasted Four Roses—a new 
and thrilling experience awaits you in this 1941 Bottling. 
Won't vou trv it— today ? 

Four Roses ts a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight 


whiskies in this product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distillertes, 


Inc.. Louisville & Baltimore. 








Gn San Founcisecs Chinahoun 


Here you will find new thrills — and inspiration 


There is a champagne feeling in the air, in 
San Francisco—a tingling feeling of adventure. 

Walk up Grant Avenue, for instance, past 
sidewalk flower stands, and shops whose names 
are famed around the world. Then, suddenly, 
you are in China—with people speaking the 
sing-song language of Canton, and bazaar 
windows filled with precious things of ivory 
and jade. 

You go on up Grant Avenue, crossing streets 
that slant up to the sky and down to the bay 
and the ships. A cable car glides by. And, 
then, you’re in the Latin Quarter, amid the 
sights and sounds of Spain and Italy and 
France and Mexico... 

Why, just to be in San Francisco is exciting! 
Always, some new surprise lies just ahead... 
an unexpected view of the bay and the mighty 
bridges ...a Chinese procession with squeal- 


ing horns and clanging gongs...a file of 
Russians in old-world costume, going to 
church...sunset time at Fishermen’s Wharf... 

This year come to San Francisco. Enjoy our 
cool invigorating summer air. Dine and dance 
in cosmopolitan restaurants and hotels. You 
will find new incentive and inspiration on 
these hills above the Golden Gate. 

Send the coupon for the brand new edition 
of our illustrated booklet, The Chapter in Your 
Life entitled San Francisco. It is an honest, 
factual guide, telling in detail where to eat, to 
dance, to shop—and how quickly you can 
come by plane or train or highway, or by 
steamer through the Panama Canal. 

Mail the coupon—we will send this book- 
let free. 

It tells also about famous places close to 
San Francisco—the Monterey Bay Country, 


with Del Monte, Monterey, Carmel and Santa 
Cruz; Yosemite National Park; the Giant Red- 
wood Trees, oldest and largest living things; 
Lake Tahoe and the picturesque mining towns 
of °49; the Wine Country; the Shasta-Cascade 
Wonderland, where men are building the 
world’s second largest dam... 
Send the coupon foday. 


* Calfimnians Sve. 


Dept. 604, 703 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send your new free vacation booklet. 
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the admission that they could never expect 
to take the offensive, with a corresponding 
lessening of the chances for victory instead 
of mere survival. 

Second, this was the first time since the 
campaigns in the west last year that small 
states have defied Germany. Thus there 
was a break in the train of capitulations 
and surrenders that hitherto made it al- 
most impossible for the British to plan 
any grand strategy in Europe. But here 
as elsewhere, the advantages Britain can 
derive from these facts depend on her 
success in aiding Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Should these small countries be defeated 
despite British help, the independence of 
other governments would be undermined 
and the various puppet regimes in the 
occupied countries greatly strengthened, 
perhaps to the point of setting back the 
now growing spirit of revolt against the 
Nazis. Especially, Stalin’s tendency to 
break away from Hitler, shown in the pact 
with Yugoslavia, is only a feeble growth 
at present, and would be easily discour- 
aged by a new German victory. 

Third, in Britain itself, the Balkan cam- 
paign has fulfilled a rising public demand 
that the British actually strike a direct 
blow at the Germans. After eight months 
of taking it in the air raids, Britain has 
acquired a hunger for victories which the 
triumphs over the Italians have only 
partially satisfied. The transformation of 
the present situation in the Balkans into 
a defeat would strike a heavy blow at 
British morale. For, sturdily as morale 
has stood up throughout the winter, it 
would be a heavy strain once the British 
public had to realize it couldn’t come 
to grips with the enemy and that the 
war had settled to indefinite and inde- 
cisive bombing. 
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New RAF Tooth 


Since the war began, British Admiralty 
fieures have shown an average loss of 
65,000 tons of merchant shipping a week, 
not counting last year’s Dunkerque evac- 
uation but including the oust four weeks 
of the Battle of the Atlantic. The Admiral- 
ty announced on April 1 cv:at sinkings for 
the week ended March 23 totaled 59,141 
tons. That was the first time since the 
start of the spring sea offensive that the 
figure was below the war average. On the 
other hand, Axis claims for the same week 
ran to 397,000 tons, while Berlin boasted 
that German U-boats, bombers, and sur- 
face raiders had sunk more than 718,000 
tons during March. 

Despite the downward trend of sea 
losses, the Admiralty warned against too 
much optimism: “Anxiety tempered with 
confidence should be the watchword.” The 
British naval victory over the Italians 
a fortnight ago also contributed to a 
brighter outlook. It seemed likely war- 
ships might be transferred from the 
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Hitler's new front (arrows show routes for attack) 


Atlantic sea 
had not 


Mediterranean to the vital 
lanes, if, indeed, such a move 
already been made. 

The slackening in the sea war might 
also have resulted from the return of Nazi 
undersea and surface raiders to their bases. 
In fact, the British spotted the two power- 
ful 26,000-ton battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau in the big Breton base of Brest 
after their recent Atlantic operations. One 
was in drydock, the other tied up along 
the quay. 

The RAF raided Brest three nights last 
week, first on March 30 and then on April 
3 and 4. On the third attack, which was 
the heaviest, the British dropped new-type 
bombs said to be five times as destructive 
as any used hitherto by either side. They 
were reported to be to the old bombs what 
a howitzer shell is to a field-gun shell, and 
there had been some difficulty in finding 
a big enough uninhabited area in Britain 
for testing them. The first time they were 
used against the enemy was in a raid on 
the Emden naval base on March 31 and 
the results were said to have been “devas- 
tating.” 

While the British 


claim any direct hits on 


did not definitely 
the two Nazi 


raiders at Brest, the impression was given 
that they had been put out of action for 
some time. One pilot reported he dropped 
a stick of six bombs on his target from 
as low as 1,000 feet. 

Britain again took comparatively little 
punishment. The only raids were 
those on the important southwestern sea- 
port of Bristol on April 3 and 4. It had 
been pounded by the Nazi Luftwaffe on 
many previous occasions, but last week its 
considerably strengthened anti-aircraft de- 
fenses prevented more serious damage. By 
this Sunday London had had sixteen nights 
straight free of bombs and only several air- 
raid warnings during that time, but on 
Monday the raids were resumed. 
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British Budget 


The excitement caused in Britain by the 
campaigns in the Balkans and Africa was 
punctured abruptly this week. in the House 
of Commons by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Kingsley Wood. The Chan- 
cellor presented the bill for the war in the 
form of the 1941-42 budget. 

The total budget amounted to $16,828,- 


heavy 





30 


000,000, of which some $14,000,000,000 
were expenses caused by the war. This 
did not, however, include any of the 
aid expected from the United States 
under the Lend-Lease Act. American help, 
Sir Kingsley estimated, would bring the 
total expenditure on the war for the 
coming year to considerably in excess 
of $20,000,000,000, more than 25 per cent 
greater than Germany’s estimated annual 
war costs. 

This gigantic budget will leave Britain 
with a deficit of $9,388,000,000. But to 
keep it even at this figure, Wood was 
forced to propose the highest taxation in 
British history. The income tax was raised 
from 4214 per cent to a blanket rate of 50 
per cent. Surtaxes were run up to 9714 per 
cent. The exemption was lowered to $320 
for a single man and $560 for a married 
man. 

Wood also announced a modified appli- 
cation of the plan of John Maynard 
Keynes, famous economist, for compulsory 
saving. Under Keynes’ original scheme, a 
certain percentage of all wages would be 
deducted, held by the government as sav- 
ings until after the war, and then returned 
to wage earners. Under Wood’s modifica- 
tion, taxes collected from the lowest cate- 
gory of taxpayers would be returned after 
the war, but in no case could the sum 
exceed $260. The excess-profits tax on in- 
dustry remained at the present 100 per 
cent, but Wood said that after the war 20 
per cent of it would be refunded “to as- 
sist reconstruction.” 





Briton’s Sneer 


British newspapers last week attacked 
the new edition of the authoritative Jane’s 
All the World’s Aircraft, published April 2 
in London, for a statement by Charles 
Grey Grey, the editor, which they called 
an “insult to America” and a “slight on 
U.S. aid.” Grey had written in a picture 
caption: “The United States has decided 
to support the war financially ‘to the last 
Englishman’.” 

After the newspaper attack, Sampson 
Low & Co., the publisher, hurriedly of- 
fered to recall the publication, which is 
prepared with the assistance of the Air 
Ministry, and to delete the offending quip. 

Grey explained he had written the line 
“‘as a joke” before Christmas, long before 
the passage of “what I believe you people 
in the States call the ‘give and don’t ex- 
pect to be paid’ Bill.” 

“But it literally still applies,” he added. 


Anti- Yankee 


In addition to being more than 6 feet 
tall and handsomely 65, Grey wears 
a monocle, wields an acid pen, and long 
has had a strong disdain for the United 
States. In 30 years as editor of England’s 
foremost aviation journal, The Aeroplane, 
which he founded, Grey often took occa- 





sion to slip the Yankees a sharp poke in 
the ribs. For instance, he liked to refer to 
“the civilized world and America” and 
spoke of the United States as “a not too 
friendly country.” 

One of his most violent attacks was an 
article in a 1935 issue of The Aeroplane, 
entitled “The Great American Airway 
Bluff,” trying to show the inferiority of 
American commercial planes to British: 
“They are not even four-flushing. They 
have a couple of pairs and they are pre- 
tending to have a straight flush ... Ona 
basis of speed for horsepower and pas- 
senger-carrying capacity, the American 
machines are off the map.” 

Since the prototype of the Army’s Fly- 
ing Fortresses first appeared in 1935, he 
has repeatedly chastised them with such 
epithets as “utter complete damn non- 
sense” and “just a huge flying target.” He 
called the initial British purchase of 200 
Lockheed bombers and 200 North Ameri- 
can trainers “a disgraceful deal” and went 
on to say: “To order American airplanes of 
any sort is an imbecility . . . We will not 
have the lives of British pupil-pilots risked 
on machines which have not passed ele- 
mentary safety tests.” 

















Courtesy Aero Digest 


Grey took another crack at U.S. 


Only last December in The Aeroplane, 
from which he resigned as editor in 1939, 
he had an article which contained the 
statements: 

“I have a rooted objection to having 
obsolete or conceivably dud American stuff 
planted on this country by American bluff 
and guff and blah and boloney.” 

And: “Some of us are so afraid that the 
U.S.A. will insist on coming over here 
and winning the war for us, as they did 
the last time. And another twenty years 
of being told that America won the war 
would be so hard to bear.” 

Cy Caldwell, editor of the American 
publication Aero Digest, has fought a vig- 
orous editorial feud with Grey for many 
years. He calls Grey “Woof-Woof.” 
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Axis Flop 


Britain and Yugoslavia Ste] 
Big Show Staged for Matsuoka 











Nothing was left undone to give Yosuke 
Matsuoka, Japan’s testy little 61-year-o}; 
Foreign Minister, a rousing welcome 
his swing around the Axis. What happene( 
during the long-heralded visit to take the 
glitter off the show was not the will of 
Hitler, Mussolini, or Matsuoka himself, 

After a brief stopover in Moscow, wher 
he conferred with Stalin and the Sovie 
Premier-Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff \, 
Molotoff on March 24, Matsuoka arrive 
in Berlin on March 26. Thousands of Ger. 
mans, elated over the Yugoslav Govern. 
ment’s surrender to the Axis, cheered the 
visitor as he drove through flag-bedecked 
streets. Matsuoka conferred with Hitler, 
Reichsmarshal Géring, and other leacers 

Then the atmosphere clouded. By the 
end of the week, Yugoslavia had revolted 
and spurned the Axis, Cheren was lost by 
the Italian Army, and the Italian Navy 
had suffered its greatest defeat. 

Rome, in view of its anxieties, staged a 
brave show. The situation was symbolized, 
however, by the ersatz-dyed Japanese flag 
that turned from red to sickly pink in the 
rain. Matsuoka talked, not only with the 
Duce, but with Foreign Minister Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, King Victor Emmanuel 
III, and Pope Pius XII. Back on the train, 
headed for Berlin, he sent a wire: “My 
thoughts will always be with you, Duce, in 
your heroic fight for the cause of justice.” 

In Berlin there were further talks with 
Hitler and Ribbentrop, but Matsuoka left 
before the fall of Addis Ababa or Ger- 
many’s invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
By the time he reached Moscow on April 
7 for his second round with Molotoff, a 
new set of disquieting reports from the Pa- 
cific was ready to be mulled over. 


Manila 


From Manila had come word that Brit- 
ish and American cooperation appeare:| to 
be drawing closer. The commander-in-clief 
of the British forces in the Far East, Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Pop)am, 
arrived in the Philippines with four mem- 
bers of his staff on April 2 to confer with 
Admiral Thomas C. Hart, Commander of 
the United States Asiatic Fleet, and aj. 
Gen. George Grunert, Commander of the 
Philippine Department, United States 
Army. In Washington, the War, Navy, and 
Interior Departments agreed to spend $50- 
000,000 on Philippine defenses. To cap it 
all, the Chinese in Kiangsi Province 
claimed to have wiped out 20,000 Japanese 
in one of the major engagements of the 
war. 

Equally disturbing was the news from 
Tokyo. The Ministry of Premier Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye, under heavy pressure 
because of its Axis policies, sought to re- 
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OU’VE heard it, of course... all this talk about 

Chrysler’s Fluid Driving. Probably you've listened to 
owners and wondered why they raved about it so! 
Maybe you’ve even doubted that any motor car could 
be that good! 


Well, you'll never know what you're missing until 
you go “Fluid Driving” yourself! 

It’s so much easier, simpler, safer, quieter, smoother, 
that you have to try it yourself to know what it’s all 
about! 


Why shift gears, when you can have a Chrysler with 
Fluid Drive and Vacamatic transmission? 


Why buy a new car with the same kind of drive as 
your old car when a Chrysler with Fluid Drive costs so 
little? (You'll be surprised how little!) 


Any Chrysler dealer can show you what you're miss- 
ing. And he’ll be delighted to make a date! 





% Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M.,E.S.T, 





FOR SAFETY! 
Why Chrystier a 
includes a 
Safety Clutch 
with Fluid Drive! 
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lifeboat ©n a ship. You 
J= _ use it very seldom 
os anally a re mighty glad to 
guard for pan oe . A very valuable safe. 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

April 9-June 9—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. -Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier, and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice 
terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 


Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 


Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks drive Italians 
back into Albania. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 


1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

Feb. 21-March 2—Eden and Dill visit 
Cairo, Ankara, and Athens. 

March 1—Bulgaria joins Axis. 

March 11—Aid to Britain assured by 
signature of Lend-Lease Bill. 

March 15—Fully equipped British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in Greece. 

March 27—Yugoslav-Axis pact nulli- 
fied by army-engineered coup which 
ousts Prince Paul and places King Peter 
on the throne. 

March 27-28—British Fleet in Eastern 
Mediterranean destroys three Italian 
10,000-ton cruisers and two destroyers. 

April 3—British abandon Bengasi, 
Eastern Libyan capital, to German and 
Italian motorized armored forces. 

April 6—Hitler declares war on Yugo- 
slavia and Greece and begins invasion. 
Russian-Yugoslav nonaggression treaty 
announced. British troops enter Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopian capital. 











British Combine 


British African forces remove Italian boundary markers in Somaliland 


dress the grievances of the financial mag- 
nates by naming Masatsune Ogura as Min- 
ister Without Portfolio. To Ogura, chair- 
man of the powerful Sumitomo interests 
and president of the Japan-America So- 
ciety, went the powers of a financial dic- 
tator. In view of the rapidly changing mili- 
tary and political front in Europe and 
Asia, Tokyo political experts opined that 
Matsuoka’s kaleidoscopic trip had led to 
no commitments. 





Ethiopian Spoils 
British Victors Face Problem 
of Setting Up Stable Regime 


On Sunday, April 6, South African 
troops of the British imperial forces cap- 
tured Addis Ababa without encountering 
resistance. It seemed almost a minor inci- 
dent in the shadow of the great develop- 
ments in the Balkans. But it nonetheless 
represented the end of the chapter of his- 
tory that had begun on May 5, 1936, when 
the victorious, dusty legions of Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio entered the gutted Ethio- 
pian capital of Haile Selassie in triumph. 

In eleven weeks the British had smashed 
the six-year-old Fascist empire, and the 
end came with breath-taking rapidity. 
On March 31 the South Africans entered 
Dire Dawa, the strategic city athwart the 
Addis Ababa-Jibuti railway line. On its 
airfield they found mute evidence of one 
of the most important reasons for the 
British successes: nineteen wrecked or 
damaged Fascist planes. Four days later 
the South Africans crossed the deep, but 
undefended, gorge of the Awash River. In 
the following 48 hours they covered the 
90 miles to Addis Ababa—thus topping in 


the final spurt their record of a 25-mile 
average advance every day for two 
months. 

In the north the Italian collapse came 
with equal swiftness. A few days after the 
fall of heavily fortified Cheren, the Fas- 
cists evacuated Asmara, the capital of Eri- 
trea, and surrendered the city and its 100,- 
000 inhabitants. Blocked roads tempo- 
rarily delayed the British from pushing 
down to Massawa but the Italians them- 
selves underlined the hopelessness of their 
position by sailing out with five destroyers 
—the bulk of their Red Sea Fleet—which 
were either sunk by the British or scut- 
tled by their own crews. 

South of Asmara, the British drove to 
Adowa, scene of Italy’s great defeat by the 
Ethiopians in 1896 and its avenging tri- 
umph in 1935. All along the way, the 
Fascists surrendered, sometimes in while 
battalions. With the South Africans in 
Addis Ababa, only the mopping up of 
isolated detachments remained. 


Colonizing 

But the end of serious fighting brought 
the British face to face with another prob- 
lem: the task of setting up a new govern- 
ment and of repairing the economic and 
social system in their first really impor- 
tant conquest—with their success in this 
having an important bearing on the propa- 
ganda front. 

The basis of British plans for the future 
of Ethiopia was stated in the House of 
Commons two months ago. It was a recog- 
nition of Haile Selassie as an ally and a 
promise to restore him to his throne. But 
before Haile Selassie’s regime can be ¢s- 
tablished on more than a formal basis, 
three problems must be solved. 

The first is to prevent any massacre 
of Italian settlers. These are estimated at 
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He Handles 
Information Pleas 
for Collier’S nc: 


VERY editor’s mail contains pleas for information. 
Good editors take them seriously, knowing that 
only the curious become informed. 


Collier’s editor long ago decided to quench the consum- 
ing public thirst for facts about everything. He en- 
gaged a champion “‘statistic hound,” a No.1 finder-outer 
of odd facts. 


Since 1931 Freling Foster’s column, “Keep Up With 
the World,” has grown in popularity until he measures 
his mail by the sackful. Aside from the constant flow 
of letters from questioners, the brick-bats and the bou- 
quets, Foster’s forum of fancy facts has built up 25,000 
sources of authentic information around the world. 


Readership surveys show that 75% of Collier’s readers 
read Foster regularly. We know of no single magazine 
feature with as large a following. 


Foster? He’s a Chicagoan, with Cape Cod ancestors, 
who went out of Columbia University into newspaper 
and newsreel work. The Navy took him over in the 
last war as a statistician. Since the war he’s been see- 
ing to it that millions “keep up with the world.” 
* * * * 

Reader Response! That’s what advertisers in Collier’s 
get and cheer for. That’s what Collier’s for years has 
planned and built for. 
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Every page in Collier's — articles, fiction, illustrations, 
editorials, departments—is edited for mentally alert, 
responsive prople. We don’t believe that any other 
multimillion magazine gets as close to its readers as 
Collier’s does — and there are millions reading it 
every week! 
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New Order: The March of Death in High Places 


Hungarians often referred to their Pre- 
mier, the 61-year-old aristocrat, Count 
Paul Teleki as “the man with nerves of 
steel.” Teleki described himself as “the 
great tightrope walker” because of his 
efforts to placate the Nazis and at the 
same time keep them from complete 
domination of the country. 

Last week the tightrope was stretched 
to the smapping point, and the nerves of 
steel broke. Teleki was reported to have 
told his Cabinet on April 2—when Hun- 
gary seemed fated to be drawn into Ger- 
many’s invasion of Yugoslavia and Greece 
—that “the situation is hopeless.” The 
next morning he was found in bed with 
a bullet in his right temple and a Brown- 
ing revolver at his side. An official an- 
nouncement that he had died of heart 
disease was followed by rumors that he 
had taken poison and that he had been 
“liquidated” by the Nazis. The final, offi- 
cial version that he had shot himself was 
interpreted by the public as a patriot’s 
protest against Nazi encroachments. The 
51-year-old Foreign Minister, Dr. Ladislas 
de Bardossy (pronounced Bard’o-she) , was 
sworn in as Teleki’s successor. 


Teleki, perishing in the Berlin-woven 
web, entered his name on a long list of 
political deaths—assassinations, suicides, 
and mysterious casualties—that have pre- 
ceded and accompanied the war. The acts 
of violence between 1934 and 1941—even 
leaving out of account such internal po- 
litical killings as the Nazi “blood purge” 
of 1934 or the Russian purges—have 
reached proportions sufficient to justify 
comparison with some of the famous po- 
litical crime cycles of the past. 

Among these might be numbered the 
bloody turmoil in the Roman Empire be- 
ginning in A.D. 180 wherein 25 emperors 
rose and fell in a century; the reign of 
terror staged by the Hashashin or hashish 
eaters (whence comes our word “assassin” ) 
in Persia during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries; Cesare Borgia’s strug- 
gle for power in Italy; the politico-religious 
feuds of France in Catherine de’ Medici’s 
epoch; and the English-fomented anarchy 
in Scotland in the reign of Mary Stuart. 

The docket of violent deaths in the era 
of the Nazi power drive includes: 


“Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss, Chancellor of 
Austria, murdered, June 25, 1934, by 
Austrian Nazis. 

" King Alexander of Yugoslavia, assassi- 
nated Oct. 9, 1934, by a member of a 
Macedonian terrorist organization in Mar- 
seille, with Louis Barthou, French Foreign 
Minister, who had just launched France 
on a new policy of security pacts. 

“ Maj. Emil Fey, former Austrian Vice 
Chancellor and anti-Nazi, turned a gun 
on himself, wife, son, and dog, March 16, 
1938, after Hitler’s seizure of Austria. 


© Baron Odo Neustidter-Stiirmer, former 
Minister of Public Safety in Austria, killed 
himself March 18, 1938, in protest against 
the Anschluss. 

“* Armand Calinescu, pro-King Carol, anti- 
Nazi Premier of Rumania, assassinated by 
the Iron Guard, Sept. 21, 1939. 

{ Gen. Werner von Fritsch, an old-school 
German officer hostile to Nazism, mysteri- 
ously killed in Poland, Sept. 22, 1939, 
while on a “dangerous mission.” 

* Air Marshal Italo Balbo, who opposed 
Italy’s alliance with the Germans and pre- 
dicted the Libyan defeats, killed in a plane 
crash, generally attributed to sabotage, at 
Tobruk, June 28, 1940. 

“Senator Arturo Bocchini, chief of the 
Italian Secret Police (OVRA), who re- 
sisted the Nazification of Italy, died Nov. 
20, 1940, “after a brief illness.” 

© Jean Chiappe, former Paris chief of po- 
lice, died under mysterious circumstances, 
Dec. 4, 1940, when a plane carrying him 
to Syria was caught in a British-Italian 
naval battle and crashed into the Medi- 
terranean. 


’ € Count Stephan Csaky, Hungarian For- 


eign Minister, died Jan. 27, 1941, after 
he had signed a MHungarian-Yugoslav 
friendship treaty. Officially, his death was 
attributed to uremic poisoning after a 
ptomaine attack, but it is still considered 
a mystery in Budapest. 

On the other side of the ledger, Axis 
agents dropped insinuations that the Brit- 
ish had been responsible for the deaths of 
King Ghazi of Iraq on April 4, 1939, and 
of John Metaxas, dictator of Greece, on 
Jan. 29, this year. 
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200,000, including 38,000 women and chil- 
dren. Forty thousand were in Addis Ababa 
alone. Fear of Ethiopian revenge was an 
important factor in the Italian collapse. 
Some casualties even occurred just before 
the British entered Dire Dawa, and the 
Duke of Aosta, Viceroy of Ethiopia, sent 
a message of thanks to the conquerors 
after the fall of Addis Ababa, for their 
help in protecting the settlers. 

The second is to prevent tribal warfare 
from breaking out among the jealous local 


kings, known as rases. Many of these had 
previously fought Haile Selassie and the 
ruling Amharic race, and some had gone 
over to the Italians following the Fascist 
conquest. One of the most powerful of 
these was Ras Seyoum, governor of Tigre 
Province and father-in-law of the Negus’ 
son. Last week he joined the British forces, 
claiming that he had secretly opposed the 
Italians all along and had tried to sabotage 
their colonizing efforts. 

The third was to set up a civil adminis- 


tration in place of the crumbling Italian 
regime. Probably in connection with this, 
Sir Philip Mitchell, former Governor of 
Uganda and an experienced British colo- 
nial official, was recently appointed as a 
political officer, attached to General 
Wavell. The new setup will require the 
establishment of a considerable staff of 
white police and adruinistrative officials, 
and London has hinted strongly that the 
United States migut be offered a hand 
in this. 
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915 


for the Business Coupe 


kdelivered at Flint, Mich. 


State tax, optional equipment 
and accessories — extra. 
Prices subject to change 


without notice. 


NE of these days you are going to 

pull up at a light alongside one of 

these nifty new additions to the Buick 
SPECIAL line. 


Maybe you'll notice, when your front 
bumpers line up, that this neat and 
nimble number measures half a foot 
less than other Buicks. 


But we’re telling you now for your 
sake, don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing that because it’s trim and tidy you 
can flirt your exhaust smoke in its 
face. 


That broad-chested bonnet houses a 
full-size FIREBALL straight-eight of 115 
horsepower — maybe 125, if the owner 
has invested a few extra dollars in 
Compound Carburetion.t 


Those six fewer over-all inches give it 
a sparkling edge in maneuvering traf- 


»* 


fic. With its sweet power-to-weight ra- 
tio, it’s carrying no excess bulk to slow 
it down, and it’s through-and-through 
Buick quality in every lean and lively 
ounce. 


So it’s going to step up and scoot away 
from there with all the spring and zip 
of any bigger Buick, if not a little 
more so. 


It’s going to go winging down the road 
advantaged by a mile-eating rear-axle 
gear ratio that spins more yards of 
pavement behind its wheels for every 
engine revolution. 


Gas-wise, this compact and fleet-footed 
car is a nickel-nurser — it goes so far 
without refill, no one is going to have 
much chance to pass it “in the pits,” so 
to speak. 


And finally, sitting behind that wheel is 
very likely to be an owner who has just 
stepped up to the King-Pin Car of the 
Lower-Price Field — and unless hu- 
man nature has changed he'll be feeling 
his oats about it. 


So all in all, we’d advise you not to try 
picking on this spirited beauty because 
of its inches — a lesson many a heavy- 
footed ruminant has learned by step- 
ping on a wildcat’s tail. 


tOptional at slight extra cost on Buick 
Spxectat models, standard on all others. 


Buick Spxctar 6-passengerSedanet, $1006, white sidewall tires extra.® 
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Leadership Won the Battle of Cape Matapan 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


With the reasonably complete 
data available last week, it is possible 
to give a rough estimate of the tech- 
nique of the running fight in the Ionian 
Sea, called by Admiral Cunningham the 
Battle of Cape Matapan. 

On the night of March 25-26, a group 
of Italian ships, probably cruisers, en- 
tered Suda Bay in Crete for reconnais- 
sance. Admiral Cunningham, who must 
have been kept informed by air scout- 
ing from bases in Crete and Albania, 
made no move. Then an air reconnais- 
sance, probably based on Malta, re- 
ported at noon March 27 that an Ital- 
ian force was southeast of Sicily. The 
British commander promptly left Alex- 
andria with a force of three battleships, 
four cruisers, one aircraft carrier, and 
an undisclosed number of destroyers. 

By this time British air reconnais- 
sance had developed the numbers of the 
Italian forces at sea to be three battle- 
ships, eleven cruisers, and fourteen de- 
stroyers. The British were outclassed in 
cruiser and probably in destroyer 
strength, but they had one ace in 
the hole in the shape of the new air- 
craft carrier Formidable, rated at 30 
knots speed and 60 (probably more) 
planes. 

If Cunningham cleared the harbor of 
Alexandria with his force at 4 p.m. 
March 27, speed 15 knots for the bat- 
tleships, 20 for the cruisers and air- 
craft carrier, so that they might fan 
out in a scouting screen ahead, course 
about northwest by west, he would 
arrive at 8 a.m. March 28, with his 
forces practically in the positions given 
in the Admiralty’s detailed report, and 
as shown on Plate I, this page. 

Contact between Italian and British 
cruisers having been made at 8:02 a.m., 
the British cruisers turned southeast 
toward their own main body, the Ital- 
ians chasing until 9 a.m., when—smell- 
ing a rat—they turned 180 degrees, and 
set off to the northwest. At 8 a.m. the 
speed of the British battleships prob- 
ably had been increased to 20 knots, in 
order to close with the enemy and force 
a fight. 

To return to the Italian force con- 
tacted off the coast of Sicily: if a 
course about east by south was set— 
speed 15 knots, and the battleship (one 
of the new Littorio class) and some 
cruisers and destroyers sent ahead at 


20 knots—the entire force would ar- 
rive at the spot where the Littorio was 
picked up at 10:58 a.m. about 16 miles 
north of the British cruisers. The sec- 
ond Italian force, consisting of two old 
battleships, three cruisers, and four de- 
stroyers, was spotted by British air 
reconnaissance at 11:30 a.m., some 80 
miles west of Gavdos Island. Plate II 
shows the approximate positions of the 
British forces concentrated, and the 
Italian forces separated, at noon March 
28. 


The battle situation then had de- 
veloped. Cunningham in the Warspite 
was too far astern to hope to catch up 
with the speedier Italian battleships, 
nor could his cruisers catch the Italians 
to engage them. His one recourse was 
the air. 

At 11:30 a.m., from the Formidable, 
he launched a torpedo-bomber attack 
at the group of warships of which the 
Littorio was the most natural target. 
Then, from nearby bases, he got the 
help of Blenheim bombers which kept 
up the attack from 3 to 5 p.m. And at 
dusk, two more torpedo attacks were 
made by air. 

As a result the Littorio was seriously 
crippled, and her speed reduced. Three 
to four torpedo hits are claimed. In the 
meantime, the British cruisers having 
lost touch with the enemy, they were 
formed in a scouting screening force 
ahead of the battleships and regained 
contact with the enemy at dusk. 

At 10:30 p.m., the situation devel- 
oped as shown in Plate III, and the 
battle practically ended here. Heavy 
gunfire heard during the night was un- 
doubtedly between the bewildered Ital- 
ian forces I and II, firing at one another 
in the darkness. The losses were: five 
Italian warships sunk, two more prob- 
ably sunk, and the fate of the Littorio 
obscured; British casualties, two planes 
lost. 

One lesson is plain: Ships count for 
much, but leadership counts more. Scor- 
pion Cunningham (the Scorpion was a 
destroyer he commanded in the last 
war, noted for being where danger was 
greatest) is a two-fisted sailor man 
with guts and brains. It is a safe bet 
that if the British and Italians had 
swapped ships, the victory wov'd ‘till 
have gone to the British. 
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IN THE LABORATORY 

* —This revolutionary 

new tire withstood 

| torture tests far more 

> punishing than you 
= will ever give it. 


ON THE PROVING 
GROUND—It met the 
exacting requirements 
* ofcar manufacturers, 
who adopted it as 
original equipment 


me ontheir new models. 


ON UTAH SALT BEDS— 
290 endurance and 
speed records led to 
the development of 
the tougher tread 
which gives remark- 
ably longer mileage. 





ON INDIANAPOLIS 
SPEEDWAY—W inning 
this gruelling race 
for 21 years led to 
the development of 
greater protection 
against blowouts. 


AT PIKE'S PEAK— 
Winning this perilous 
climb for 14 years led 

to the development 

~ of this Gear-Grip 
2s tread with greater 
44, non-skid protection. 

‘ 


\ 


THE HIGHWAY_ Millions of test miles of punishit 


S Bsge new Firestone DeLuxe Champion 
is the world’s first Safti-Sured tire. 
It is Safti-Sured against blowouts by a 
new Safety-Lock Gum-Dipped cord body 
so amazingly strong, so remarkably cool- 
running that excessive internal friction 
and heat cannot occur. It is Safti-Sured 
against skidding by the unequalled 


“THE NE 


service over all kinds of roads proved this the greatest 
tire Firestone has ever built. 


stopping power of the new Gear-Grip 
tread. And it is Safti-Sured for longer 
mileage byanewtreadrubbercompound. 

Call on your Firestone dealer or store 
today and equip your car with a set of 
the safest, longest-wearing tires Firestone 
has ever built. Convenient budget terms 
can be arranged if you desire. 


Copyright, 1941, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Sai ti-Sured 


Firestone; 


DeLixe CHAMPION TIRE s 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N. B. C. Red Networks 





How to see twice as much of America 
on your train trip to California! 


How much have you seen of your own 

America? Have you thrilled to mountains 
that are more than two miles high...a flaming 
sunset on the Arizona desert...San Francisco’s 
mighty bridges. ..the virgin forests of Oregon 
and Washington? Do you know how blue the 
Pacific Ocean really is? Southern Pacific, the 
West's greatest railroad, offers you an easy way 


You can go on Southern Pacifie’s Gold- 

en State Route, through the Mexican 
Border country along the Rio Grande. Stop 
over at El Paso for thrilling one-day tour to 
the underground fairyland of Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park ($9.75 all-expense). 
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4 See San Francisco, then speed north 
on Southern Pacific’s Shasta Route, past 
construction work on Shasta Dam, to the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest. Low cost side 
trips show you the giant trees of the Redwood 
Empire or Crater Lake National Park. 


to know your country better. This year go to 
California on one of our Four Scenic Routes 
(see map) and return on another oute. Thus 
you see an entirely different part of the United 
States each way. You see twice as much of Amer- 
ica as you would by going and returning on the 
same route... for not 1¢extra rail fare (from most 
eastern and mid-western places). For example: 
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Cowboys meet the train in New Mexico 
and Arizona! Your Golden State Route train 
will be the famous Golden State Limited 
(extra fine service for no extra fare) or the 
money-saving Californian (good meals for 
$1.25 a day, stewardess-nurse service). 


Next stop, Los Angeles! Enjoy Southern 
California’s delightful beaches, Hollywood, 
movie stars, orange groves. Then speed up 
the California coast to San Francisco on 
Southern Pacific’s famous streamlined Day- 
light, most beautiful train in the world. 


This is the Tavern Car on Southern Pacifie’s stream- 

lined Daylight. Through these enormous windows 
you see 113 miles of blue Pacific Ocean, oil wells in the 
surf, Mission San Miguel. Free side trip to Del Monte. 


Your Shasta Route train will be the luxuri- 
ous, all-Pullman Cascade or the money-saving 
Beaver (breakfast 35¢, luncheon 40¢, dinner 
50¢). From the Pacific Northwest, you can 
return to your hometown on any northern 
railroad line you choose. 


Note: If you live on the Pacific Coast, you can enjoy a “go one way, return another” trip East. See your nearest S.P. agent. 


The Friendly 
Southern Pacific 


New Color Guidebook! We 

have just prepared an attractive 
new 32-page booklet, illustrated with 
63 natural color photographs. We have 
tried to make this booklet honest and 
factual so it will be helpful in planning 
your western trip. Mail the coupon and 
we'll send this booklet to you free. 
This offer is restricted to grown-ups. 


O. P. Bartlett, Dept. Nw41. Southern 
Pacific,310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Send me your guidebook. 


Your Name 
Address 
City 








State 
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Wide World 


Lloyd George, practical farmer 


Food Front 


Britain Works Its Idle Acres; 
London-Vichy Friction Mounts 


In his World War memoirs, David Lloyd 
George thus summed up the critical food 
situation he found on becoming Prime 
Minister in December 1916: 

“Here in Britain, whilst we were short 
of shipping for imperative war demands 
and our food supplies from overseas were 
becoming more and more precarious, we 
were allowing our own fertile soil to go out 
of cultivation without making any effort 
to keep up its yield of essential food.” 

Before the fiery little Welshman followed 
Asquith into 10 Downing Street, compara- 
tively few sacrifices had been demanded of 
British civilians. Lloyd George began as 
Prime Minister by asking for a wartime 
“national Lent.” After years of urging ac- 
tion without success, he was at last in a 
position to get it. He promptly made Lord 
Devonport the first Food Comptroller and 
created a Food Production Department 
under Sir Arthur Lee, who later became 
Lord Lee of Fareham. 

Recommendations made as far back as 
the summer of 1915 for a million more 
acres of wheat were finally carried out. By 
April 1918, 2,500,000 more acres had been 
put under the plow, saving an estimated 
1,500,000 tons of shipping space a year. 
Towns and cities had 800,000 more allot- 
ments for crops, and London’s Hampstead 
Heath became one vast potato patch. 

Record crops were grown despite a 
shortage of farm labor, which was met 
by using soldiers, 30,000 German prisoners, 
and a Women’s Land Army of 7,000 
drawn from 47,000 applicants. “Bucolic 
guffaws” were the first male reactions to 
the idea of feminine farm hands, but the 
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The Strategy in the Balkan Campaign 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


During the first phase of the 
campaign in the Balkans, the Yugoslav 
general plan may be outlined as de- 
fensive strategy and defensive tactics, 
with the employment in some local 
areas of mass counterattacks and in 
other fields resort to guerrilla warfare. 

This plan would necessitate a gradual 
retirement in the northern region, in- 
cluding the Belgrade sector, and a rear- 
guard action on this front but with 
ever-growing intensity until the main 
lines of resistance south of the Sava 
and in the mountainous area were 
reached. 

At the end of last week, the question 
of an attack against the Italians in 
Albania was being evaluated by the 
Allied Command. However, the general 
impression was that this attack would 
be launched only when the British 
Navy had completed taking over the 
Yugoslav deep-water harbors of Cat- 
taro, Dubrovnik, and Spalato. 

The German plan of campaign for 
Northern Yugoslavia, estimated from 
troop concentrations and the initial ad- 
vances Sunday, includes drives from the 
Italian, Hungarian, and Rumanian bor- 
ders (see map, page 29). One column 
launched from the Italian border 
toward Zagreb, the second column 
pushing west of the Danube across the 
Hungarian frontier, a third column 
moving east of the Danube along the 
Budapest-Belgrade railway, a coordi- 
nated fourth and fifth column attacking 
from the Rumanian frontier. 

All of the northern columns would 
have the common objective of breaking 
the Sava River defense position and 
establishing a line south of the river 
from which to organize the second 
phase of the offensive in support of the 
drive into South Yugoslavia. This 
movement in the south is a two-column 
drive from the Bulgarian border point- 
ed toward the Valley of the Vardar and 
the Nish-Salonika railway. 

The drive against Greece is a two- 
pronged offensive southward and east- 
ward down the Valley of the Struma. 
Both movements are coordinated with 
Salonika as the objective. The success 
of the drive down the Struma would 
afford a holding on the Aegean coast 
and sever land connections with Tur- 
key. 

Greek strategy in the initial phase of 
the German attack requires holding 


lightly the Thrace area south of Bul- 
garia and concentrating in strength 
against the invader behind the Valley 
of the Struma. 


The present German plan outlined 
is almost identical with that employed 
by Mackensen in October 1915, when 
he drove southward into Serbia. At that 
time the Austro-German main forces 
crossed the Danube near Belgrade, 
while the supporting armies attacked 
farther west along the Drina and Sava 
Rivers. 

The supporting Bulgarian Army on 
the German left flank attacked from 
the direction of Sofia, cutting the Sa- 
lonika railway south of Nish. The Ger- 
man armies pushing down from the 
north reached an east and west line 
some 20 miles north of Nish, which 
movement later forced the fall of that 
city. The Central Powers’ successes con- 
tinued until Nov. 30, when Monastir 
(now Bitolj) fell, and the fugitive Ser- 
bian Army (some 100,000) had been 
driven in rout toward the Adriatic 
shores. 

Only in the German military strat- 
egy, however, can 1941 be compared 
to 1915. In nearly all other ways the 
position has changed vastly. Britain 
shows resolve to fight on this front, in 
contrast with the indecisive Allied pol- 
icy of the last war. And while Hitler’s 
declaration of April 6 makes the Balkan 
area the main battlefront, there is every 
evidence that the choice was made re- 
luctantly. The change in German strat- 
egy is a victory for the “Balkanites” 
over the “Invasionists,” but it was 
forced by the British because of their 
policy in abandoning the offensive in 
Libya in order to create a BEF in 
Greece. Therefore, it must be reckoned 
as a diplomatic defeat for Hitler— 
which can only be righted through a 
military victory. 

In this readjustment of evaluation 
of fronts, both the German and the 
British High Commands have taken the 
view that the Libyan action is in the 
nature of a flank battle. Applied to the 
British, this analysis would mean that 
the bulk of the English and Dominion 
troops soon to be released from the 
East African campaigns would be sent 
to the Balkans, and the native troops 
to Libya in sufficient numbers to insure 
the hoiding of the main line of defense. 
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girls and women proved able workers. 
Complete food rationing was not intro- 
duced until February 1918. 


Lloyd George Again 

Britain has not made the same mistake 
in this war that it did in the last by fail- 
ing to prepare for a serious food shortage. 
The Women’s Land Army was revived in 
1939 and is 9,000 strong. And, incidentally, 
the old prejudices and jokes cropped up. 

Rationing has been in effect more than 
a year. Last week the meat ration was 
reduced to a shilling’s worth, or about 20 
cents. Next month cheese will be rationed 
on a sliding scale, from an ounce a week 
for those doing ordinary work to 8 ounces 
for miners, farmers, and certified vege- 
tarians. Lord Woolton, the Food Minister, 
claims that rationing has made Britain 
“a stronger and more vigorous nation.” 
More than 2,000,000 additional acres have 
been put under cultivation since the war 
began, with a government subsidy of about 
$8 paid for every acre plowed up. 

Yet all this does not satisfy Lloyd 
George, who, although not in this war’s 
government, has resumed his old role of 
critic of Britain’s agricultural policy and 
who as a gentleman farmer at his country 
home at Churt, Surrey, practices what he 
preaches. He has developed a model stock- 
raising and fruit farm, and raises prize pigs 
and potatoes to set an example for his 
fellow countrymen. 

Now 78 and white-maned but bold and 
blunt-spoken as ever, he told Parliament 
on April 3: “For twenty years we have 
neglected two essential services, shipping 
and agriculture. It is not enough merely to 
conscript for the army and factories. We 
must also conscript acres. I have always 
said land produce could be doubled. With 
double produce, at least our people would 
not starve.” 

Lloyd George also took a crack at 
wealthy owners of deer parks. A similar 
complaint came from William Leach, a 
Laborite M.P., who said Lord and Lady 
Astor kept sixteen gardeners on their 300- 
acre Cliveden estate but raised food only 
for themselves. Lord Astor denied this in 
a letter to newspapers and said that, be- 
cause of war needs, his estate was pro- 
ducing 5 tons more of grain, 400 tons 
more of silage, and 420 tons more of root 
crops, and that 75 per cent of his flower 
beds were growing vegetables. 

Agriculture Minister Robert S. Hudson 
replied to Lloyd George’s criticism by 
saying that next spring Britain’s farm 
land would be increased 40 per cent with 
the plowing up of 3,750,000 idle acres. 


French Headache 


The food situation also was still causing 
considerable friction between Britain and 
its erstwhile ally, France, which is feeling a 
far worse pinch now that its people, by 
an order last week, have had their already 
short rations still further reduced. Since 
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Walter in The London Daily E 


British characters ‘Colonel Up and Mr. Down’ face cheese rationing 


it has no direct diplomatic contact with 
London, Vichy sent a sharp protest via 
Washington against “British aggression” 
in the Mediterranean clash on March 30 
when Britain’s warships tried to stop a 
French convoy and were fired on by 
Algerian shore batteries (NEWSWEEK, 
April 7). London’s charge that the French 
ships had been carrying war materials 
for Germany was denied. London retorted 
that the Vichy government had seized 
250,000 tons of British and Allied ship- 
ping after the Armistice, while Hugh 
Dalton, Minister of Economic Warfare, 
claimed that anywhere from half to 80 
per cent of the cargoes landed in unoc- 
cupied France had been taken by the 
Axis, with the Germans getting the pick 
of them. 

Then on April 4 the British informed 
the United States of a “changed situation” 
regarding the passage of ships bound for 
unoccupied France through the blockade 
because of a deal, first made public a fort- 
night ago, between Vichy and Berlin to 
exchange food supplies. That same day the 
agreement was signed, and the Germans 
announced that 50,000 of the 2,000,000 
French prisoners of war would be re- 
leased. This evidently was in part com- 
pensation for the food trade. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
French are to send to the occupied zone 
1,355,000 head of livestock and large 
quantities of vegetables, oil, salt, cheese, 
and wine in exchange for 800,000 tons of 
wheat, 800,000 tons of potatoes, 200,000 
tons of sugar, and 100,000 tons of 
bran. 

The news of the barter arrangement, 
which came on the heels of fresh starva- 
tion pleas by Vichy, had aroused con- 
siderable suspicion in both Washington 
and London. The Pétain government ad- 
mitted a boner had been made and tried 
to wriggle out of an embarrassing spot by 
claiming that neither side would be able to 





live up to the bargain. At the same time 
it was also said in Vichy that a very large 
proportion of the cattle and meat sent to 
the occupied zone had been bought up by 
Germany and Italy, and nothing apparent- 
ly could be done to prevent it. 

Meanwhile, Admiral William D. Leahy, 
the American Ambassador, discussed the 
food problem with Marshal Pétain, as 
Washington had asked the Admiral for a 
full report on the food deal. 





Peru Crackdown 


Nazi Airdrome Seizures Viewed 


as First of Continental Moves 


The war was only nine days old wien 
officers on the British cruisers Ajax and 
Exeter, patrolling the Atlantic some 75 to 
100 miles off the South Brazil coast, turned 
their binoculars on the sky and saw some- 
thing suspicious. High above was a Focke- 
Wulf passenger plane belonging to the 
Syndicato Condor, Brazil’s Nazi-controlled 
airline. The fact that the German steainer 
Monte Pascoal was known to be running 
the blockade to Germany at that time led 
to the conclusion that the Condor plane, 
absent from its base for ten hours on a 
secret mission, was being used for military 
observation. 

Thenceforth the entire system of Nazi 
sky lines, which spans the continent and 
covers many strategic areas, became one 
of the salient problems of hemisphere de- 
fense. Last week Peru supplied one kind 
of answer. Without warning, troops on 
April 1 swooped down on the airdromes of 
Deutsche Lufthansa, Peruvian branch, and 
took possession—lock, stock, and barrel. 
This action was seen as a curtain raiser 
for widespread confiscation of German 
aviation interests all over the continent in 
line with hemisphere defense policy, just 
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Meet M’Toto, bride-to-be of Ringling Bros. 
ind Barnum & Bailey’s Gargantua, the air 
conditioned gorilla. To make the lovers feel 
it home, they'll have the climate of their 
native Congo, reproduced by Carrier in dupli- 
cate $20,000 glass-and-steel cages. Nothing 
like comfort to aid romance....! 

















Whistle While You Work . . . enjoy cool relief from 

summer’s muggy heat. For your home or office there’s the Carrier 

Window Weathermaker—at the lowest price ever for Carrier Air 

Conditioning—to help you feel better, think better, work better 
. . and lead a happier life! 





Out Of The Air come Uncle Sam’s new kind of fighting men. 
Out of air—and coal and water—comes nylon for experimental 
parachutes. Making nylon is another first for Carrier, air condi- 
tioning’s first name . . . for Carrier’s accurate control of air makes 
nylon possible. In other industries too, Carrier helps meet pro- 
duction schedules for National Defense. 


Air Conditioning’s F222 fame 





Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air condition- 
ing. Thanks to controls and techniques developed 
by him and his associates, air conditioning has 
opened a new world for you in the comforts 
you enjoy, the things you eat and wear, the 
way you live and work, 









Right Down The Alley! It used to be a winter sport, but 
these days bowling scores high in summer too—with more people 
than ever! Gone are the smoke, the heat, the odors . . . Instead, 
Carrier provides fresh, clean, cool air to make the game more 
enjoyable even on the hottest day. 





...and a more 
comfortable You 
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More comfort for the shopper. . . 
for the salesperson . . . for the store- 
owner—is what the Carrier Self- 
Contained Weathermaker provides. 
You like this store; you feel like 
buying because the air is fresh and 
cool and clean . . . the service 
prompt and pleasant . . . the mer- 
tes crisp and better value. 
Yes, Carrier Air Conditioning pays 
everyone concerned! 











See your Classified Phone Book for the 
Carrier Representative or mail this coupon 





Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk 4NW 
**W eather Makers to the World” 

(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 

Send me literature on Carrier Equipment for: 


() Office [] Store [] Factory (1) Home 
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The United States challenges Axis for control of Latin-American skyways 


as the Latin-American governments par- 
ticipated in the seizure of Axis shipping 
(see page 19). 

The Germans started their air penetra- 
tion of South America in 1919 and grad- 
ually took control of 18,850 route miles, 
served by 50 planes. Among their pilots 
are said to be a number of experienced 
military fliers. The important units are: 
the Syndicato Condor, which flies the Bra- 
zilian flag, draws a subsidy from the Brazil- 
ian Government, and covers 10,000 miles 
over Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and 
Chile; the Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, 3,000 
miles long; the Sedta or Sociedad Ecua- 
doriana de Transportes Aéreos with lines 
of 900 miles; the Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, 
1,200 miles, and the Viacao Aerea Rio 
Grandense, 940 miles. Although Aeroposta 
Argentina was organized and capitalized 


by Argentines, its assets and future earn- 
ings are mortgaged by Nazi interests. 

Until recently a strong Nazi unit was 
the Scadta line, or the Sociedad Colombo- 
Alemana de Transportes Aéreos, which 
covers 5,175 miles. By easy degrees 
Colombia took over the company and 
renamed it Aerovias Nacionales de Co- 
lombia, popularly known as Avianca. Only 
remnants of German influence remain. 

Before the war the Deutsche Lufthansa 
maintained a Europe-South America serv- 
ice. When this was suspended Italy formed 
the Linee Aeree Transcontinentali Itali- 
ane, known as Lati, and began, in De- 
cember 1939, a three-day Rome-to-Rio 
de Janeiro schedule. At present Lati’s 
service is extremely irregular. 

Slated to supplant the Nazi network are 
two subsidiaries of the Pan American Air- 
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ways Corp. These are the Panair of the 
Pan American Airways, Inc., which covers 
about 30,000 miles on the north and east 
coast and Panagra of the Pan American 
Grace, which operates more than 10,000 
miles on the west coast. It was reported 
last week that $8,000,000 will be made 
available by Washington for Pan American 
expansion and that by next July services 
of the American lines will be stepped up 
50 per cent over present schedules. 





Sidelights of the War 


An Italian-Yugoslav fencing match was 
to have been staged at Zagreb next Sun- 
day. Rome announced its postponement 
“for technical reasons.” 


4 A report of last February’s raid on 
Southern Italy by British parachutists was 
broadcast on April 4 by one of the pilots 
who flew the men there. As the Britons 
jumped, he said, they sang: “O, We’ve Got 
a Surprise for the Duce, the Duce!” 


"|The French Riviera is coming into its 
own again as a mecca for gamblers. The 
takings have been big at the Palais de la 
Méditerranée and other casinos reopened 
by permission of the Vichy government. 
Curiously enough, most of the patrons 
have been refugees from Russia, Austria, 
and the Balkans. 


“The Mayor of Stresa, Italy, ordered the 
famous gardens on the shores of Lake 
Maggiore to be plowed up for potatoes 
and other vegetables. 


{In Geneva, wheat is growing in the 
parks around the League of Nations Pal- 
ace, which have been requisitioned by the 
Swiss Government. 


{ Instead of bombs, the RAF dropped 
15,000 l-ounce bags of Dutch Indies tea 
on German-occupied Holland on April 2. 
The bags were labeled: “Netherlands will 
rise again.” 

" RAF night-fighter pilots, dubbed “Cats’ 
Eyes,” get several months’ special training 
and diet to help them see in the dark. They 
also have to wear smoked goggles when 
not on duty to keep their eyes up to the 
mark. 


{The war, as wars always do, has re- 
sulted in more marriages in Britain. Near- 
ly 500,000 weddings took place in England 
and Wales during 1940, almost 100,000 
more than in the last year before the war. 


§{ Harry McElhone, the Harry of Harry’s 
New York Bar in Paris for many years, 
who went to London after the fall of 
France, had a narrow escape when a bom) 
wrecked the Café de Paris, where he was 
bartender, in a recent raid. He was bow!ed 
over but unhurt. 


{ Dancing was forbidden in Berlin last 
week, as it has been each time the war 
entered an important phase. 
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OU’LL see plenty of road pic- 
tures like this in 1941. 

You and your family singing along 
in the car. Uncle Sam’s defense forces, 
their equipment and supplies, getting 
there faster—over a highway system 
made possible largely by trucks. 

Just in the past ten years, taxes col- 
lected from trucks have been ‘Sufficient 
to to build 137,000 miles of modern 
roads (at $22,000 per mile! ). And this 
year ear they’ re enough to maintain every 

mile of state highways in 

America — and build 

8,800 miles of new 
roads besides! 








But you haven’t heard anything yet! 

Because of greater overall speed, 
flexibility, and economy, motor 
freight gives America lower costs on 





practically everything you eat, wear 





or use ... speeds up business for every 
store, factory, mill and farm in the 
country. 

In fact, some 48,000 American com- 
munities depend entirely on truck 
transportation for all of their daily 
necessities. 

Nice going, don’t you agree — for 
the youngest of America’s great mod- 
ern industries? 


FREE MOVIE! — "Singing W beels’’ — Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 
meetings. Inquire — your State Motor Truck Assn., affiliated with ATA. 





WASHINGTON, 














HOW’S THIS FOR A 
CONTRIBUTION TO 
NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


No other country in the world 
has a transport defense asset to 
match America’s: 


1. over 300,000 miles of main 
highways. 


2. 414 million trucks—half of 
all trucks’ in the world... 


. directly employing more 
men than all other forms of 
transportation combined — 
trained men, experts in 
truck transport. 
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Upsurge in Defense Walkouts 
Spurs New Demands for Curbs 


Tighter Mediation Setup 
With Cooling-Off Period Urged; 
House Group Starts Inquiry 


The spring tide of strikes that began to 
batten against industry in March, impeding 
the defense program and forcing President 
Roosevelt to set in motion National De- 
fense Mediation Board machinery, reached 
a new high last week as stoppages oc- 
curred in two of the nation’s biggest in- 
dustrial systems: the Ford Motor Co. and 
the Appalachian soft-coal industry. These 
added an estimated 520,000 to the idle, 
pushing the total above 535,000, a figure 
not approached since September 1935. 


Ford 

Ever since 1936, the United Automobile 
Workers Union (CIO) has awaited a 
chance to crack the Ford company, the 
last unconquered citadel in its campaign 
to organize the automobile industry. In 
this, the CIO group has been frustrated 
by Henry Ford himself, on the grounds 
that conditions in his plants were good 
enough to make unions unnecessary. On 
the other hand, the UAW has been aided 
by the fact that the Ford creed has con- 
stantly run afoul of labor laws, a conflict 
that was climaxed on Feb. 10 when the 
Supreme Court held that the company had 
violated the Wagner Act by discriminating 
against UAW members. 

That decision spurred union efforts to 
organize Ford workers. And with the 
heat on the company to maintain produc- 
tion so as to fill $158,700,000 of defense 
orders—including $122,300,000 of airplane 
engines in a $33,000,000 plant now nearing 
completion at the Dearborn River Rouge 
plant and $3,400,000 of ordnance, ma- 
chinery, and trucks—the UAW showed its 
confidence on Feb. 26 by filing notice to 
strike at this and two other Ford plants in 
the Detroit area (Newsweek, March 10). 

The opportunity for a showdown came 
on April 1, when the company discharged 
eight union spokesmen at the River Rouge 
plant, sprawling 1,200-acre capital of the 
Ford “empire” and the world’s largest in- 
dustrial unit, employing 85,000. Promptly, 
between 7,000 and 8,000 night-shift work- 
ers dropped tools in protest and refused 
to leave the plant. And as the union called 
them out eight hours later, other UAW 
members began to barricade all fourteen 
gates to the Rouge plant. 


One of the strongest barriers of massed 
men and automobiles was at Gate 4, scene 
of the July 1937 “Battle of the Overpass” 
where Ford company guards tangled with 
union organizers. This time, at 5:30 a.m., 
violence of another kind flared at Gate 4 
when 200 nonstriking Negroes attempted 
to dash through. The plant employs 10,- 
000 Negroes, and many of them are anti- 
CIO and revere Henry Ford because of his 
liberal employment of colored help. 

The result was a series of free-for-alls in 
which 200 were injured by weapons rang- 
ing from iron bars to razors. 

Later that day, the UAW, which claimed 
a plant membership of 20,000 that was 
later boosted to 30,000 as new members 
signed up, struck its hardest blow: for the 
first. time in its 38 years’ existence, the 
huge Rouge plant came to a standstill 
because of a labor dispute. That tied up 
the company’s defense work, including the 
airplane-engine factory. And within 48 
hours, 34 Ford assembly and manufactur- 
ing branches throughout the nation which 
rely on the Rouge plant for parts were 
closed by the company. 
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After that, charges and countercharge; 
flew thick, and Ford attorneys on April 3 
obtained a temporary Federal injunctioy 
to restrain strikers from interfering wit) 
would-be workers, thereby prompting ry. 
mors that the company might try to 
reopen the plant with the aid of AF], 
workers. UAW leaders countered that this 
was a “deliberate violation” of a com . y 
pledge to Gov. Murray D. Van Wagoner 
to keep the plant shut pending mediation, 
Two days later, during NLRB hearings jy 
Washington, in which the company op. 
posed UAW’s petition for bargaining elec. 
tions, Ford representatives reiterated 4 
charge they have repeatedly made against 
the UAW—that it is a Communist-doni. 
nated union. Nevertheless, the NLRB on 
Monday ordered elections to be held in 
the River Rouge and Lincoln plants within 
45 days. 

Meanwhile, the union stuck to its de. 
mands for increased wages, a shop-steward 
system to handle grievances, and abolition 
of the “Ford spy system,” and mediators 
headed by Governor Van Wagoner and 
James F. Dewey, from the United States 
Conciliation Service, carried on discussions 
with both sides. 


Coal and Steel 


Despite a last-minute appeal by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on March 31 for uninter- 
rupted soft-coal production, a deadlock 
in negotiations for a new two-year con- 
tract between John L. Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers and the Appalachian mine opera- 
tors resulted in a stoppage of work by 


Labor violence: a wave of strikes swept the nation 
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AMERICA RIGHT NOW ARE “M IN U T E a ! 


N. AMOUNT of mechanized might . . . no great army however well trained and 
equipped . . . can regain the minute that is lost. 

In its all-out race against time, America must have instant, accurate, unfailing 
communications. Telephone, cable, radio, air mail—all are absolutely essential. 
And yet, in days when international destinies are shifting with each passing hour, 
these alone are not enough. 


The ability of some one in Washington today, to meet some one in Europe 





tomorrow, is a vital necessity. 





To bring Europe and the United States precious hours closer together, 
American Export Airlines is rushing the completion of great, four-engined flying 
boats. These giant planes will inaugurate the first non-stop, transatlantic, 
commercial flying service — eliminating intermediate stops, thereby insuring 
dependable, regular, time-saving crossings. 

These ships are being built by Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Division of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, at Stratford, Connecticut, under the personal 
supervision of Igor Sikorsky, internationally famous aviation figure. 


Mr. Sikorsky says: 


& firmly believe that this fleet of huge transoceanic flying boats 
represents the latest word in air transports. They combine long flying range 
with high operating speed. They will carry an outstanding pay-load non- 
stop across the Atlantic. They will have living and sleeping quarters, for 
passengers and crew, that have not been equaled in any land or sea plane. 


“These ships, with full pay-load of passengers, luggage, mail and all 
necessary equipment, will be able to cross the Atlantic non-stop—and will 
maintain this non-stop service between the United States and Europe. The 
elimination of intermediate landings will greatly contribute to the regularity 
and speed of the service, because the ships will be freed from delays caused 


by weather and other circumstances incidental to intermediate stops. 


“I am convinced that these fast, flying boats, which we are building, 
will open a new page in the history of travel between America and Europe.” 


To help this nation meet the emergency of this hour...to place into the 
Atlantic air lanes a service that will help build this nation in the greater commerce 
of a peaceful tomorrow . . . these are the objectives of American Export Airlines, 


American Export Airlines, ime. 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








Sample Package: To enable American engineers to study Hitler’s 
airplane construction secrets, Britain sent to Vultee Aircraft’s Downey, 
Calif., plant, just outside Los Angeles, a crippled Messerschmitt-110, one 
of the fiercest Nazi fighters. Engineers pronounced four American planes 
as good as or better than the famous German ship. 
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400,000 miners on April 2. This tie-up of 
85 per cent of the nation’s bituminous-coal 
output caused no immediate industrial 
crisis because of the considerable stocks on 
hand, ranging from 30 days’ supplies for 
steel firms to 71 for utilities. And the 
walkout was peaceful except in Kentucky’s 
“bloody Harlan” County, where five men 
died in gun battles. 

To tackle this dispute, the Labor De- 
partment sent in Dr. John R. Steelman, its 
ace mediator. And on Monday of this 
week it looked as if a partial settlement 
would be reached when Northern opera- 
tors agreed to UMW demands for a flat 
$l-a-day increase in present wages of $6 
a day. However, Southern operators held 
out against a union proposal for abolition 
of the Southern wage “differential” of 40 
cents, pointing out that this would mean 
a boost in wages in their region from $5.60 
to $7 a day. 

While negotiations to end this stoppage 
were proceeding, defense production was 
threatened with a major breakdown as a 
result of a dispute between the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee and the United 
States Steel Corp., producer of about one- 
third of the country’s steel, holder of 
$460,000,000 of ordnance and warship con- 
tracts, and employer of 261,000. Two 
weeks of negotiations between Big Steel 
representatives and the SWOC on union 
demands for a 10-cent-an-hour increase to 


721% cents in basic wages* and other con- 
cessions had failed to produce agreement 
for a new contract, and Philip Murray, 
CIO president, called for a walkout be- 
ginning April 9. 

Once again President Roosevelt inter- 
vened, summoning Murray to a conference 
in Washington on Tuesday of this week 
as Labor Department conciliators brought 
pressure on both sides to avert a stoppage. 
Monday, these efforts proved successful 
when company and union representatives 
agreed to extend negotiations until April 
15, with the terms of any new contract 
reached before then to be retroactive to 
April 1. 


Allis-Chalmers 


Meanwhile, fresh trouble had developed 
in the nation’s most exasperating defense 
strike—at the Allis-Chalmers plant at Mil- 
waukee. Reopened on March 28 at the 
direct request of defense officials after a 
64-day stoppage (Newsweek, April 7), 
this factory, holder of $45,000,000 of de- 
fense orders, was forced to shut down 
again on April 1 after a three-hour battle 
between police and CIO pickets. As a re- 
sult, Gov. Julius P. Heil wired Mr. Roose- 





*Monday, the National Steel Corp. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., a nonunionized firm, announced a 
10-cent-an-hour raise to 72% cents in basic 
wages for its 21,000 employes, effective April 1. 
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velt that the situation was “absolutely 
out of control.” 

Two days later Secretary of Labor 
Perkins certified the strike to the Medi. 
ation Board, and as this body summoned 
both sides to Washington the new dead. 
lock produced the bluntest official speaking 
since the strike wave began. On April 4 
Secretary of War Stimson warned that 
“nobody makes a greater mistake than to 
construe Uncle Sam’s patience for weak- 
ness” and hinted that Federal troops might 
be used to reopen the plant. Next day 
President Roosevelt termed the stoppage 
the most serious in the defense program 
and warned of direct Presidential action 
should mediation fail to end it in a few 
days. 

That put both sides squarely on the 
spot. And after nineteen hours of con- 
ferences through Saturday and Sunday 
with a five-man mediation panel under 
William H. Davis, 61-year-old patent at- 
torney and vice chairman of the board, the 
dispute was finally ended. The company 
and the union reached an agreement pro- 
viding for reinstatement of all workers, 
negotiations for a blanket increase in 
wages, arbitration or impartial adjudica- 
tion of all disputes, and a ban on strikes 
for one year—with an additional “cooling- 
off” period of at least 30 days should a 
new stoppage then be threatened. 

Meanwhile, amid a gathering storm of 
public and Congressional indignation at 
the whole strike situation, particularly as 
it impeded national defense, the House 
Military Affairs Committee on Monday 
started a thoroughgoing inquiry into the 
defense program and the labor troubles 
hampering it. And one of the first witnesses, 
John D. Biggers, Office of Production Man- 
agement production-division director, told 
the committee that defense officials were 
“working aggressively” to stamp out Com- 
munistic influences in defense strikes and 
organized labor groups. 


Significance 


The outstanding fact that emerged from 
last week’s crop of strikes was that a situa- 
tion had at last arisen, in the Allis-Chal- 
mers case, where the government was 
forced to consider taking drastic action to 
get a resumption of work. And Secretary 
Stimson’s attitude was a clear reminder of 
the powers at the disposal of the govern- 
ment to carry out such action. These in- 
clude the right to dispatch troops to up- 
hold Federal laws or court injunctions, 
although this would only be done as a last 
resort. 

Alternatively, Washington might move 
to take over a “struck” plant, probably 
running it with existing personnel. And 
toward this end, legislation is already pre- 
pared and could be rushed through Con- 
gress, extending the plant-commandeering 
power conferred by the Selective Service 
Act to permit the government to take 
over any plant which fails of defense pro- 
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How many “$5,000 cars” can you name today? 





NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, every com- 
munity had its families who paid four, 
five, or six thousand dollars for their 
motor cars. 

Some of the makers of those cars 
are still.in business today, and making 
finer cars now than they have ever 
made. But their highest-priced cars 
today sell far below those prices of a 
few years ago 

The cost of quality in motor cars 
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has come down a long way. We take 
occasion to point that out because we 
at Ford have probably done more than 
anybody else to bring it down. 

We have done it by refusing to be- 
lieve that a low-priced motor car has 
to be inferior to a high-priced one in 
the quality of its design, construction, 
or basic materials. 

Out of this conviction up to now 


have come nearly 29 million Ford 


= 


cars—each of them a finer car than 
it had to be in terms of any standards 
for its price when it was made. 

Out of this conviction, it has become 
possible for the low-price car buyer 
to have the type of engine that only 
the most expensive cars had before. 

Through 38 years we have earned 
for the Ford its title of Quality Car 
of the Low-Price Field. And we shall 


keep on earning it from here. 


Some Ford Advantages 
for 1941: 


NEW ROOMINESS. Bodies of the 
big 1941 Ford are longer and 
wider this year. Front seating 
width, for instance, is increased 
as much as seven inches. 


SOFT, QUIET RIDE. A new Ford 
ride, with new frame and stabi- 
lizer, softer springs and im- 
proved shock absorbers. 


GREAT POWER WITH ECONOMY. 
This year, more than ever, Ford 
owners are enthusiastic about 
the economy and fine all-round 
performance of Ford cars. 


BIG WINDOWS. Windshield and 


windows increased all around 


GET THE FACTS AND 
YOU'LL GET A FORD! 


to give nearly four square feet of 
added vision area in each °41 
Ford Sedan. & 
LARGEST HYDRAULIC BRAKES in 
the Ford price field. 12-inch 
drums. For added safety, longer 
brake-lining wear. 
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Facts on the performance of this great ship are secret. But— 


SPEED? The Army says its new Martin B-26 medium bomber is 
“faster than many pursuit planes now fighting in Europe.” 


BOMBS? Nearly double the capacity of its nearest American com- 
petitor, giving it “‘striking power unequalled in a medium bomber.” 
DEFENSE? Fire power from numerous gun positions firing in every 
direction, making it the most heavily defended airplane of its class. 
TURRETS? Yes, large guns in a tail turret for rear defense, and 
Martin’s power-operated twin-gun turret for defense in the upper 
hemisphere. 

BULLET-PROOF FUEL TANKS? The B-26 carries its entire fuel supply 
in the latest development—Martin’s ‘‘Self-Sealing Mareng Cells.” 


ARMOR? All Martin fighting ships carry armor for the pilots and 
gunners—protection for our skilled crews in combat. 


Great airplanes like the B-26 do not ‘“‘just happen.” They grow 
from years of study, research, experiment, ‘‘planning for the future.” 
The B-26 started as a U. S. Army “Type Specification’’—a set of 
tactical requirements growing out of intensive study of what the 
airplane of the future would have to do in aerial combat. 


BREAKING PRODUCTION 


BOMBER 
RECORDS, TOO 


To this Martin added a quarter century of bombardment experience 
—a quarter century that saw the Martin Star and Circle proudly 
displayed on the world’s most famous bombers; the Martin MB-2’s 
of 1918-28, the Martin BM-1’s of 1929-32, and the Martin B-10’s 
of 1933-39—all airplanes that had set new world standards for 
bombardment performance. 


From this foundation Martin not only conceived, designed and built 
the B-26, but with it tools and fixtures for manufacturing it effi- 
ciently, economically, in quantity 

As a result, the B-26 is being produced in formidable numbers now 
—on mass-production equipment more complete in its operation 
and more simplified in its usage than America has developed 
heretofore. 


No, great accomplishments like the new B-26, or like Martin’s 
swiftly multiplying facilities for mass-production, do not “just hap- 
pen.” Just as they are the fruits of experienced planning, so Martin 
airliners of the future—beneficiaries of today’s great defense-time 
developments—will grow from seasoned study of the needs of the 
happier commerce of a world at peace 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. Se. As 


DEFENSE IS ON THE WING! Huge new Martin Patrol Bombers for the 
U. S. Navy (below), as well as Bombers for Britain’s R. A. F., are coming 
from Martin assembly lines in numbers never before equalled in the pro- 
duction of large military aircraft. 
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duction from whatever cause. The act at 
present is limited to occasions where man- 
agements refuse to cooperate with de- 
fense chiefs. 

However, it is obviously better to settle 
disputes by voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory means. One way of doing this 
would be to tighten existing conciliation 
machinery by eliminating the “certifica- 
tion” bottleneck in Mediation Board ma- 
chinery (see Business Tides) or by legis- 
lating for a pre-strike cooling-off period. 
Such a ban, during which mediation could 
be undertaken and public pressure brought 
to bear on the disputants, was advocated 
last week both by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and by William S. Knud- 
sen, who blamed the strike situation large- 
ly on radical labor leaders trying to “show 
the nation where to get off.” 





Super-Navy Speed-Up 
First of New 35,000-Ton Ships 
Beats Its Deadline Five Months 


When Japan denounced the Washington 
and London naval limitation treaties in 
1934, precipitating a new naval race among 
the powers at the termination of the pacts 
in 1936, the United States’ battleship force 
consisted of fifteen aging dreadnoughts 
laid down between 1910 and 1920. 

As a first step toward strengthening the 
Navy, Congress in 1936 appropriated funds 
to start two new 35,000-ton battleships. 
Since then, this program has expanded 
amidst international crises, until today the 
two-ocean program calls for a total bat- 
tleship force of 32. 

The North Carolina, first of the 35,000- 
tonners to be laid down, was to be com- 
pleted next September. But such was the 
speed-up at the Brooklyn Navy Yard that 
the Navy was able to announce the vessel 
was ready to be commissioned on Wednes- 


Machine guns: General Motors helps expand armament output . . . 
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day of this week, marking the completion 
five months ahead of schedule of the first 
new American dreadnought since 1923. 

Manned by 1,450 officers and men under 
Capt. Olaf Mandt Hustvedt, 54-year-old 
Iowa World War veteran, the $70,000,000 
North Carolina incorporates the latest de- 
fenses developed in the European war 
against air and underwater attack and will 
join the Fleet with nine 16-inch guns that 
can hurl 20 tons of explosives 18 miles, 
seventeen 5-inchers, several airplanes, and 
a speed believed to reach 27 to 30 knots. 
Like speed and armament will characterize 
her sister ship, the Washington, which will 
be commissioned in June, and four other 
35,000-tonners scheduled for completion 
in 1942. 

Meanwhile, the building program of 
eleven larger battleships has been shrouded 
in secrecy, although the keels of four of six 
45,000-ton ships, which will carry twelve 
16-inch guns and have speeds estimated at 
35 knots, have been laid down. In addition 
the Navy has ordered five 58,000-ton su- 
per-dreadnoughts, each costing over $100,- 
000,000 and possibly carrying 18-inch guns. 

However, this program of mammoth 
dreadnoughts has not altogether preoccu- 
pied the Navy, which is understood to have 
also ordered six $53,400,000 battle cruisers. 
Displacing 25,000 to 27,500 tons, as com- 
pared with previous heavy 8-inch gun 
cruisers of 10,000 tons, each of the new 
fighters will have 14-inch weapons. 





Machine-Gun Army 


The aim of all modern armies is to pro- 
vide their troops with the maximum of fire 
power. As one means of doing this, the 
Army is equipping each of its 15,000-man 
triangular divisions with 179 machine guns 
of .30 caliber and 113 of the heavier .50 
caliber, as compared with the 244 machine 
guns of .30 caliber carried by each AEF 
27,000-man division. 


To provide machine guns the Army is 
relying largely on its Springfield Arsenal 
and such long-established firearms manu- 
facturers as Remington Arms Co., Inc., and 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Co. But under the drive to supply 300,- 
000 of the guns to the armies of Great 
Britain and the United States, the War 
Department went farther afield last Sep- 
tember and awarded a $61,000,000 contract 
to General Motors. This called for 71,225 
air-cooled .30 and .50 caliber aircraft and 
anti-aircraft machine guns. And two weeks 
ago, ten months ahead of schedule, the cor- 
poration’s Saginaw and Flint, Mich., plants 
produced their first weapons. Notified by 
the War Department last week that the 
guns were superior to specifications, Gen- 
eral Motors moved ahead toward quantity 
production in these plants and those at 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Dayton, Ohio. 





Defense Week 


Bottteneck: As defense officials re- 
vealed that American airplane deliveries 
mounted to an all-time high of 1,216 in 
March, as against 972 in February and 
1,036 in January, shortages of aluminum 
parts last week restricted bomber produc- 
tion by the Boeing Airplane Co. at Seattle 
and the Glenn L. Martin Co. at Baltimore. 


Notes: Protesting that labor is allowed 
to strike for high wages while men are 
drafted for $21 a month, the Mitchell 
County, Ga., draft board announced, and 
later renounced, a policy of deferring all 
prospective draftees until defense strikes 
stop ... The President signed the $4,389,- 
284,174 Supplemental Defense Appropria- 
tion Bill, providing funds for 4,750 war- 
planes and for expansion of production 
facilities to equip a 4,000,000-man army 
... The Army announced that production 
of its trucks has reached a 3,000-4,000 
weekly rate, with a 200,000-truck force in 
sight by summer. 
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BUSINESS - LABOR - AGRICULTURE 


Price-Fixing Program Muddled 


by Contradictions in Control 


Floor Given Farm Produce 
While Materials for Industry 


Feel Pressure of Ceiling 


A few months after the United States 
entered the World War, soaring commod- 
ity prices led President Wilson to fix 
maximum selling quotations for soft coal, 
copper, iron and steel, and other metals. 
Moreover, the situation eventually forced 
the President in March 1918 to set up 
price ceilings over a long list of commodi- 
ties through a division virtually independ- 
ent of the War Industries Board. 

During the first months of the current 
national defense program, however, indus- 
try concentrated on holding down prices, 
and drastic controls, other than the brittle 
warnings Leon Henderson directed at iso- 
lated groups like lumber producers, were 
never found necessary. However, the sharp 
spurt in basic commodities during March 
to a three-year peak stirred up the price 


curbers in Washington and brought forth 
last week a number of measures and pro- 
posals somewhat reminiscent of the early 
World War brakes. 

Henderson, price-stabilization director 
for the Defense Commission, had previ- 
ously set maximum charges on used ma- 
chine tools and near the end of March put 
a ceiling on scrap aluminum, which had 
been quoted several cents a pound over 
the rigidly rationed virgin metal. Last 
week the chubby price boss extended the 
maximums to scrap and secondary zinc 
and promulgated a complete schedule of 
maximums on the most important of all 
waste materials, iron and _ steel scrap, 
which, with coke and ore, is one of the 
three major raw materials in steelmaking. 

The list set $20 a ton as the top on No. 
1 melting steel at Pittsburgh, with differ- 
entials for the other grades and for other 
regions. For instance, No. 1 at Duluth was 
fixed at $18. The prices promptly produced 
the comment from the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel dealers that the quotations, 
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Break-Through: Great Lakes shippers expect a 72,000,000-ton 
movement in iron ore this season, eclipsing the 1929 mark, and they have 
started early—the arrival of ore carriers at Sault Ste. Marie last Thursday 
marked the earliest formal opening of navigation at the Soo since 1901. 
Here an icebreaker is shown helping to clear a channel to the Soo Straits. 





$1 to $3 below prevailing levels, would 
discourage reclamation. Institute Secretary 
Edwin C. Barringer pointed out that high 
scrap prices stimulated a record collection 
in 1937—a period when manhole covers 
were “collected” in some communities. 

Henderson also intimated that new ceil- 
ings might soon be built over scrap copper 
and brass and virgin lead. Moreover, lhe 
froze soft-coal prices at levels prevailing 
on March 28 for the duration of the bitu- 
minous walkout. 

Meanwhile, Harriet Elliott, the commis- 
sion’s consumer representative, also en 
tered the price arena to denounce the re- 
cent advance in coffee as unwarranted in 
view of stocks on hand, just as she had 
the week before criticized the run-up in 
sugar. Her action was completely over- 
shadowed, however, by another price pro- 
posal affecting the dinner table of ever, 
consumer: the novel-sounding idea of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard that in- 
creases be averted by supporting prices 
now. 

Wickard’s paradoxical plan works out 
as follows: The Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration would indefinitely guarantee hog 
schedules at around $9 per hundred 
pounds, compared with the prevailing quo- 
tation of less than $8.50. Dairy products 
would be pegged on a butterfat basis at 
about 31 cents a pound, and eggs set 
around 22 cents a dozen, both figures being 
about in line with the current market. Ac- 
cording to Wickard, these guarantees 
would encourage growers to'build up their 
herds and flocks and provide the greater 
supplies to be sent England under the 
Lend-Lease program. Moreover, he main- 
tains, supplies in the government’s hands, 
acquired in supporting the market, could 
be released if speculation shot prices up to 
“unduly high levels.” 

The proposal, which sent hogs and lar< 
up sharply the next day, was also proba- 
bly intended to head off the Congression- 
al farm bloc’s demands for higher price- 
pegging crop loans. The Senate, mean- 
while, evidenced its determination of tak- 
ing care of the farmer by overwhelmingly 
approving the all-time record $1,300,000,- 
000 Farm Appropriation Bill. 


Significance 





The Administration’s failure to adopt 
an over-all price policy stood out clearly 
last week as it moved toward outright and 
formal control of industrial prices. The 
contradictory setting of maximums for 
coal and the various types of scrap while 
minimums were being projected for farm 
products scarcely suggests that the need 
for preventing inflation is truly dominan! 
in Washington thinking as yet. Neverthe- 
less, commodity markets in March and the 
first week of April certainly suggest thic 


WHAT MAKES FISHERMEN 


LIARS? 


Wre know an angling Ananias who 
says that, since every one knows 
that fishermen are liars, and there- 
fore discounts the dimensions of 
that whopping big one he landed 
on a 6X leader, he simply adds a 
few inches to allow for the discount. 

Whatever the reasons, it’s a 
known fact that fish continue to 
grow and gain weight long after 
they’re caught. Fishing figures are 
delightfully flexible. 


Unfortunately, that’s not the case 
with business and industrial figures. 

For figures, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute and intelligently interpreted, 
are the basis for many of Manage- 
ment’s most important decisions. 

Because Management must have 
accurate figures fast, Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines are 
standard equipment with progres- 
sive concerns in nearly every field 
of profitable enterprise. 





Every day, more alert executives 
discover that ‘““Comptometer Econ- 
omy” means more figure work 
handled in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 North Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 














possibility that inflationary forces could 
get out of control before the government 
establishes an authoritative agency to su- 
pervise farm along with industrial prices, 
or before action is taken to prevent the 
huge spending power of 5,000,000 newly 
employed workers from pushing costs sky- 
ward in the next few months. 
Incidentally, the Wickard plan would 
be more justifiable if it included price 
maximums as well as minimums and 
seemed likely. to appease the Congression- 
al farm bloc. Instead, farm leaders at the 
week end were still working for higher 
price-pegging loans, despite the Senate’s 
record Farm-Aid Bill, and at the same 
time were moving to add cottonseed oil to 
Wickard’s price-guarantee program, which 
actually got under way last Friday with 
the purchase of 15,000,000 pounds of 
pork and pork products. It’s obvious 
that producers of other farm commodi- 
ties will clamor for inclusion in the buy- 
ing schedules anytime the markets turn 
weak. 
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Oil Boom in Olives 


In normal times the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean Sea supply 90 per 
cent of the United States’ olive-oil re- 
quirements. But the war has sharply re- 
duced shipments, imports of edible oil in 
the final quarter of 1940 amounting to 
5,929,609 pounds, compared with 14,093,- 
158.in the same period of 1939. As a result, 
prices have soared, with quotations cur- 
rently above $4 a gallon, as against $3 a 
year ago. 

Last week the problems raised by this 
situation were discussed at the annual din- 
ner of the Olive Oil Association of Amer- 
ica at the Hotel Astor in New York. 
W. R. M. Wharton of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration reported that the 
shortage of supplies was leading to in- 
creased use of fraudulent substitutes for 
olive oil, chiefly mixtures of olive with 
cottonseed oil, while E. H. Jacobsohn, the 
association’s president, worried about the 
future of importers. 

However, to domestic olive growers, lo- 
cated mostly in California, the curtailment 
of imports has brought new opportunities. 
Hitherto the West Coast industry has 
found it most profitable to concentrate 
chiefly on the production and canning of 
ripe olives, supplying most of the United 
States market for that product, while the 
bulk of green olives and olive oil came 
from abroad. Now California producers 
are cashing in on the current price situa- 
tion, in which they have been receiving 
as high as $80 a ton for oil olives, com- 
pared with $37 before the war, by press- 
ing a much larger proportion of their crop 
into oil. This is more practicable than try- 
ing to increase olive production, since olive 
trees don’t start bearing fruit for a number 
of years after planting. 


Glamour Garment 


The movie industry in the course of a 
natural evolution that included the periods 
of bathing-suit and the leg art discovered 
about three years ago that, next to cello- 
phane, which has obvious disadvantages, 
the best wrapping in which to merchan- 
dise feminine glamour was a neat, close- 
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When the knit-goods people can stop 
chuckling about this reverse-twist public. 
ity break, they will admit that the recent 
sweater boom—-sales in the women’s civi. 
sion are estimated to have tripled since 
1937—was not due exclusively to Lang 
Turner, as other more prosaic factors were 
involved. In the past two decades new ma- 
chinery and improved techniques have 
lowered the price of sweaters by two. 
thirds, with each successive reduction 
opening up a new market. In addition, the 
trade has developed new yarns and de. 
signs affording an infinite variety of color 
and style. But whatever the reason, out- 

































































International 
Sweater fad: Lana Turner’s curves 
helped start an industrial boom... 


fitting sweater. Came the “Sweater Girl” 
—magnificently curved Lana Turner. 
Since then films and publicity stills alike 
have featured stars and starlets encased 
effectively in the latest knit-wool crea- 
tions. And, of course, all this didn’t do 
sweater sales a bit of harm. 

But last week the gay, youthful sweater- 
art period appeared at an end. Joseph I. 
Breen, Hays Office official, sent a vigorous 
letter to all major producers demanding 
an upturn in the current downward curve 
of necklines and adding, on the same gen- 
eral subject, that in the future “any 
‘sweater shots’ in which the breasts are 
clearly outlined will be rejected.” The 
sweater manufacturers, however, were 
strangely elated. R. H. Wyner, newly 
elected president of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association summed up: “The 
industry is pleased as punch at Mr. Hays’ 
discovering belatedly what the female pop- 
ulation of the country found out some time 
ago: that the allure sweaters can lend the 


female figure is devastating*.” 





*There were two dissents. A spokesman for 
the Brooklyn Knit Co. complained: “The 
American sweater manufacturers have stood by 
all the ideals of this country, and I think the 
industry will be wrongly curtailed unless Hays 
does something.” And a local of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union protested 
that Hays had struck at the economic security 
of 50,000 workers. 
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... Brenda Joyce followed through 







put of all kinds of sweaters in 1939 (the 
last year for which figures are available) 
reached the new high of 5,888,487 dozen 
—22 per cent ahead of 1929. 
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Aluminum Record 


In 1888, two years after Charles M. Hall 
discovered the commercial process for mak- 
ing aluminum, a group of businessmen 
formed the Pittsburgh Reduction Co. (now 
the Aluminum Co. of America) to exploit 
his discovery. Among them was Arthur V. 
Davis, a young Amherst graduate, who was 
made superintendent of the company and 
salesman on the side. Today, at the age of 
73, Davis is still active in the business and, 
as chairman of the board, he joined last 
week with Roy A. Hunt, the company’s 
president, who started in 1901 as a ma- 
chinist’s helper, in reporting for 1940 rec- 
ord profits of $44,146,297, compared with 
$37,370,889 in 1939, even though taxes 
and wages hit all-time peaks. 

Production also was at a new peak last 
year, exceeding the company’s 1939 out- 
put by 26 per cent, and the firm instituted 
three price cuts, bringing the current qu0- 
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“How old should they be 


before they take the car?” 





FIRST PRIZE 
$500.00 U. S. Savings Bond 


NEXT 10 PRIZES each 
$50.00 U. S. Savings Bond 


$25.00 U. S. Savings Bond 


NEXT 70 PRIZES each 
cash $5.00 


You may win one of these grand prises” 
just by writing a short, simple letter of 
your opinion of when a boy or girl is old 
enough to take the family car out alone. 
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Lumbermens offers 101 prizes in this big contest — 


NEXT 20 PRIZES cach \ 








U. S$. SAVINGS BOND 
FOR THE BEST ANSWER 
TO THIS VITAL QUESTION 





In thousands of homes all over the country this question cf boys and girls and cars is 
one of the most important family decisions ever to be made. How would you answer 
it? Send your opinion to Lumbermens. You may win one of the 101 prizes for it. 


“When are they old enough to drive?” 


This is one of the most important 
issues in American life today. It’s talked 
about on the radio... written about in 
newspapers and magazines. . . discussed 
by every family where there are young 
people and cars. 


In some states, the law permits a 
boy or girl of 14 to drive alone. In other 
states, a youngster must be 15, 16, or 
18 before he or she can qualify for a 
driver’s license. 


Not Just Birthdays 


But you parents know it’s not just the 
aumber of birthdays that determines 
whether or not Betty or Joe is old 
enough to drive. 


And it isn’t parents alone who have 
opinions about this problem. Nearly 
every motorist has had enough personal 
experience with young drivers to know 
how important it is. 


You young people yourselves know 
how much it means to you. 


READ THESE POINTERS 


When are young ges - mature enough 
- physically, ment socially, to take 
on the responsib’ ibilities ys driving? 

How can you handle the problems 
of social pressure—‘‘the girl’’ and ‘‘the 
bunch *? 

What's the best way to train a young 
driver? How can you best teach him the 
rules of good 6 the sportsmanship 
of the —~1 i. os ene ro 
com ties 


imposed oa a yee = the ‘law? 








As the leading company in automobile 
casualty insurance, 


umbermens wants 





to know what you parents, motorists, 
and young people think. The reason is: 
statistics show that drivers under 20 
years of age have by far the highest 
accident rate of any age group. We feel 
a direct responsibility to our policy- 
holders, the motorists of America, to 
make every effort to help solve the 
young driver problem. Less accidents 
mean greater savings. Greater savings 
mean bigger dividends to policyholders. 


Let’s Have Your Ideas 


Tell us what you think about the prob- 
lem of youth at the wheel, in your own 
words. That’s all you do. It may bring 
you a U. S. Savings Bond for $500.00 
or one of 100 other prizes. The major 
prize winners will have the satisfaction 
of helping our National Defense while 
bonds. are maturing. 

You may approach the problem from 
any angle you wish—at any length you 
wish. Sit down right now and write your 
answer, based on your own experience. 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 
Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
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CONTEST RULES 


1. Contest closes June 1, 1941. All entries 
must be postmarked not later than midnight 
of that date. Mail your letter to Lumbermens 
Contest Editors, 215 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

2. Your entry may be as long or as short as 
you care to make it, but all entries must be 
written plainly on one side of the paper only. 
Be sure to sign your entry with your title 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss), your given name, middle 
initial and last name. 

3. All entries and ideas therein become the 
property of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company. No entries will be returned. 

4. All entries will be judged on originality, 
uniqueness and aptness of thought. Fancy or 
decorated entries will not count extra. Dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded in case of a tie. 
The decision of our judges is final. 

5. This contest is open to any resident of the 
continental United States and Canada except 
employees of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, its affiliated Companies, its adver- 
tising agency, and their families. This contest 
is subject to all Federal, Dominion, state and 
local regulations. 

6. If you want more information about the 
qualifications of a good driver, the rules of 
good driving, and the sportsmanship of the 
road, call the Lumbermens agent in your com- 
munity. He will be glad to furnish you a copy 
of our new booklet, “Why Ask for an Acci- 
dent?”’, giving complete information on good 
driving practices. You may use this material 
and other information obtainable from your 
local police and traffic safety officials in gath- 
ering background information for your entry. 
But in the end, make your entry your very 
own in opinion and in expression. It will be 
judged on that basis and on no other. 











THIS YEAR A THOUSAND 


Product and performance rec- 
is ords have led thousands of 

) fact-conscious men who buy 
for industry to favor HEWITT conveyor 
elle ae Roleloh Ain | AA ARM Mol-lit Mela-Beticlileliale 
up to the most destructive conditions in 
mines, quarries, mills and construction 
projects throughout the nation. The facts 
they are demonstrating, in terms of long 
WT -Yo] @umel-1 oX-talelololl iis mmelaleME-taelalolih Aamaels 
help to show how much you might save 
on materials handling costs. Ask ‘your 
HEWITT distributor —he's listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory under 
“Rubber Goods’ or Belting’. Hewitt Rub- 


ber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y 
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tation down to 17 cents a pound, compared 
with 24 cents in 1929 and $8 in 1886. 

The report also emphasized Aluminum’s 
huge expansion program, involving ex- 
penditures in excess of $150,000,000, ce- 
signed to meet the needs of the nation- 
al emergency. This is expected to push 
the company’s ingot output above 70%). 
000,000 pounds by Dec. 31, compared 
with the 1939 level of 327,000,000 pounds, 
An additional 100,000,000 pounds will be 
provided by the Reynolds Metals Co., 
whose ingot-producing facilities, now he- 
ing rushed to completion, will give the Alu- 
minum Co. domestic competition in the 
production of the raw metal for the first 
time in its history, although there are hun- 
dreds of aluminum fabricators. 

This monopoly status of the company 
has involved it in numerous government 
investigations, as well as the current four- 
year-old antitrust suit, and results part!) 
from the huge investment needed to manu- 
facture aluminum, 10 kilowatts of power 
being required to produce a single pound. 
Despite the difficulties of extraction, the 
metal itself is one of the commonest ele- 
ments in the earth’s crust, exceeded only 
by oxygen and silicon. 

Meanwhile, additional steps to relieve 
the shortage caused by the arms program 
came last week with an announcement 
by the National Association of Bedding 
Manufacturers that most of its members 
have started using enamels instead of a 
minum finish on bedsprings and cots, and 
an offer by the Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. to 
turn over its inventory of 500,000 pounds 
of aluminum ingots to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, henceforth wrapping 
chewing gum in wax paper instead of foil. 
And the Aluminum Co. itself, meanwhile, 
is stepping up its research and advertising 
activities to full speed to prepare for the 
shock of transition to peacetime and to 
develop new markets. 


Fire Fighters 


Large industrial firms have many hun- 
dreds of small fires start on their properties 
each year, but most of these potential con- 
flagrations are quickly snuffed out, gener- 
ally by the prompt use of chemical fire 
extinguishers. Such fire prevention has be- 
come increasingly important under the 
preparedness program because of the dan- 
ger of sabotage and because speeded up 
and expanded operations create new fire 
risks. The result has been a greatly en- 
larged market for the twenty-odd com- 
panies in the small but vital industry 
whose products—normally about 500,000 
fire extinguishers a year—now have 4 
“critical” priorities rating. Since the gov- 
ernment, needing extinguishers for its own 
plants and cantonments as well as for eacli 
of its planes and motorized units, has first 


HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 


call on orders, the industry is assured of 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Necessary Action on the Strike Front 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In the field of business there con- 
tinued last week to be only one major 
subject of conversation: What can be 
done to stop the wave of strikes that 
is sweeping this country? General opin- 
ion, too, does not at all agree with 
President Roosevelt’s conclusion as to 
the seriousness of the issue. The 
President has taken the view that 
the Allis-Chalmers strike has been the 
only one that need cause worry. Most 
of the business analysts take the posi- 
tion that the situation as a whole is 
extremely serious and that unless some- 
thing is done to stop these walkouts 
they will wreck our defense program 
just as truly as would a bombing of our 
plants by a hostile power. These ob- 
servers are convinced, in other words, 
that it is time for action. Two things, 
in their opinion, need to be done and 
done at once: 

1—The eleven-man special Defense 
Mediation Board appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt some three weeks ago 
must be given power to act. At present 
the board can take action only after 
Secretary of Labor Perkins has “certi- 
fied” that its help is needed. As Ray- 
mond Moley pointed out last week in 
his Perspective, this is an impossible sit- 
uation. It can mean only endless delay 
and trouble. Secretary Perkins, with all 
due respect for her sincerity and good 
intentions, is a breeder of grief when 
it comes to handling labor problems. 
If the Mediation Board is to be of any 
real service, therefore, it is imperative 
that Secretary Perkins be short-cir- 
cuited. The board should be given the 
power to step into any situation where 
there are labor troubles, either actual 
or threatened, that involve defense 
contracts. 

2—It should be required that there 
shall be a “cooling off” period of, say, 
60 days between the time a dispute 
arises and the calling of a strike. Dur- 
ing this interim it will be the job of the 
Mediation Board to determine the facts 
and publish its findings and recom- 
mendations. Obviously with a_prej- 
udiced, one-sided board this would not 
be of much importance. That was clear- 
ly shown by the old National Labor 
Relations Board. But with this new 
Mediation Board that need not be the 
case. It is a good board from the point 
of view of personnel, and there is every 
reason to believe that its decisions will 


be based upon facts, not upon some 
preconceived notions on social justice. 
Its judgment, accordingly, should carry 
weight, and a refusal to accept its rec- 
ommendations be regarded as proof 
in itself that the recalcitrant party, 
whether labor or management, is in the 
wrong. 


Those two simple changes, it is 
true, would not make strikes impos- 
sible. That is one of the strong argu- 
ments in their favor. With public opin- 
ion running as it is today, it would be 
easy to undermine the position of labor. 
These changes do not do that. They 
do not take away from labor the right 
to strike, as would the imposition of 
compulsory arbitration, or as is being 
suggested by some members of Congress 
should be done by legislation. Those are 
steps which we should do everything 
possible to guard against. Compulsory 
arbitration in theory is a fair and easy 
method for handling labor disputes. It 
appears to be an almost perfect pro- 
tection against the waste and depriva- 
tion of strikes. But in practice it is 
quite different. For some reason, in 
compulsory as contrasted with volun- 
tary arbitration, labor always gets 
rooked. And any other method of pro- 
hibiting strikes by legislation is certain 
to be just as bad and probably worse. 

Of course, if in spite of making the 
two changes suggested above, labor 
troubles continue to undermine the de- 
fense program the Administration will 
have no alternative in time but to take 
more vigorous action and impose com- 
pulsory arbitration or its equivalent. 
And it unquestionably is worth while 
making that clear to labor leaders, just 
as it has been made clear to manage- 
ment that if it refuses to cooperate the 
government will have to take over the 
plants. 

But that is all for the future. At the 
moment, if the Mediation Board is 
given the power to act and if provision 
is made for a “cooling off” period, the 
mere threat of this more drastic action 
should be all that is necessary. And it 
is to be hoped that nothing more ever 
will be necessary. For in that case labor 
will come through unscathed. All it 
gives up is the right to strike without 
notice. In view of the production prob- 
lem facing this nation, that is not much 
to ask of labor. 
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kee pioneering in- 

stinct! Does it run 

in your blood? Then read about Patapar. 

Patapar is a paper .. but a very spe- 

| cial kind. It will open your eyes to 

incredible uses for paper. Just imagine 

this! Patapar is equally strong, wet or 

| dry. It’s grease-resisting, tasteless, odor- 

less, and, yes, BOIL-PROOF! Patapar 

is created all-the-way-through (not just 

on the surface) to secure these qualities 

under tests of time and even abuse. A 
remarkable material. 

Men and women who are the thinkers 
in laboratories and hospitals, on farms, 
in packing houses and dairies, in 
| machine-tool industries, transportation, 
| and, in particular the scientists who are 
out to lick special problems—these are 
the pioneers who in the past 55 years 
have discovered how to put Patapar to 
work in a thousand different ways. 


IT’S YOUR TURNI 


| For 55 years this organization has been 
| called “the Troubleshooters of the Paper 
| World.” But even a research staff with 
| a background of half a century can’t hit 
| on every possible use. YOU are the only 
/one who knows your problems. So we 
tell you about Patapar and its extraor- 
dinary abilities and invite you to write 
us in detail. If Patapar 
can help you, we’ll 
gladly supply test 
sheets of the size, 
weight and finish 
recommended. 


PATAPAR 
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Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Ivania 
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‘TRIM—Plastic instead of nickel 
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How auto makers can use substitutes for scarce materials 


(Continued from Page 54) 
obtaining the durable metals used for con- 
tainers. 

Reflecting these new demands, the 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., maker 
of everything from the familiar one-quart 
hand extinguisher to powerful pumping en- 
gines, last week reported a 1940 net before 
interest of $400,959, as compared with a 
$5,872 loss in 1939. Sales, 1644 per cent to 
the government, went up 55 per cent in 
motor apparatus and 39 per cent in fire- 
protection equipment. Another major pro- 
ducer, the Pyrene Manufacturing Co., re- 
cently announced a $336,170 profit for last 
year, well above the $277,000 net in 
1939 which was more than double that 
of 1938. 





The Auto Race 


Public Takes Lead in Orders: 
Most Makers Set New Records 


While auto companies ordinarily bring 
out their new models in the fall, several 
manufacturers in recent months have 
sought to broaden their market coverage 
by midseason presentations. Thus, Buick 
in January offered a series of smaller, low- 
er-priced cars, and the following month 
Willys-Overland added five new units to 
its line. Chevrolet, Chrysler, De Soto, 
Nash, Oldsmobile, Plymouth, and Pontiac 
have also introduced new models since 
the first of the year. Last week this trend 
was emphasized with announcement of a 
new Skyway series by Studebaker, featur- 
ing advanced streamlining, and the intro- 
duction of Packard’s new Clipper, a low- 
hung car of ultramodern design. 

Normally last week’s new models would 
have coincided with the opening of the 
spring buying season, but this year the 
public didn’t wait for the end of winter 


before ordering new cars. As a matter of 
fact, dealers have been swamped with or- 
ders since the first of the year, and prac- 
tically all manufacturers have set new pro- 
duction records. Output of approximately 
1,560,000 cars and trucks in the first three 
months was 19 per cent better than last 
year and even exceeded the 1,546,311 total 
in the first quarter of 1929. Increased em- 
ployment and payrolls partly accounted 
for this buying spree, but fears on the pub- 
lic’s part of higher prices and possible in- 
ability to obtain new automobiles later in 
the year because of the defense program 
were also factors. 

On this last point, two company presi- 
dents, Paul G. Hoffman of Studebaker and 
M. M. Gilman of Packard, have given re- 
assurance within the past fortnight that 
defense needs are unlikely to curtail auto 
output seriously this’ year. As a matter of 
fact, tools and dies for 1942 models are 
already in preparation, with actual pro- 
duction: of the new cars scheduled for 
around Aug. 1 as usual, the biggest change 
being the working out of replacements for 
critical defense materials (see chart). A 
few of these substitutions are already ap- 
pearing on the cars now coming off manu- 
facturers’ assembly lines. 





Significance 


The success of the industry in working 
out substitutes for aluminum, zinc, etc., 
will enable production of cars for some 
time, even though manufacturers are 
pledged to give defense work every prior- 
ity. The steel used in auto making is sheet, 
which is not so much required for defense 
work as structural and plate steel. As a 
matter of fact, the auto industry is most 
concerned about possible labor shortages 
when the new armament plants start run- 
ning late this summer. The recruiting of at 
least 150,000 skilled workers at that time 
may necessitate curtailment along the as- 
sembly lines. 








Soviet Ship Repairs 


A central fact in the whole Lend-Lease 
program is the urgent need for more ships. 
From this it follows that the utmost use 
must be made of existing American ship- 
yards while new construction facilities are 
being rushed to completion (NEwswerx, 
March 31). Many eyebrows were raised, 
therefore, when The San Francisco Ex- 
aminer reported a fortnight ago that I’a- 
cific yards were scheduled this year to do 
some $15,000,000 worth of repair work on 
nearly 100 Russian vessels because the 
yards back in the home country are run- 
ning at capacity on new submarines, ce- 
stroyers, and cruisers for the Russian 
Navy. 

Although the Amtorg Trading Corp., re- 
putedly laying “cash on the barrelhead” 
for these repairs, has made no official com- 
ment on these reports, there is abundant 
evidence that the Soviet merchant marine 
does intend to do business here. Last week 
there were more than a dozen ships flying 
the Hammer and Sickle laid up for repair 
on the West Coast—some have been there 
since January—and when the Russian 
steamer Yakut arrived in San Francisco 
Wednesday carrying fur and high-grade 
Swedish steel, she too appeared to be ty- 
ing up for an overhauling.’ 

Previously Russian ships have stopped 
here less often and stayed only to unload 
and load. While reporters are not welcome 
aboard the visiting ships, those who have 
seen them say that most are “old tubs,” 
although their radio equipment equals any- 
thing on American warships. 





Significance 


So far no bottleneck has appeared in 
the shipbuilding program because of repair 
work, and the priorities system has not ' 
placed the traditional capes al 
served rule, even in Atlantic yards, which 
may later be very busy repairing dam- 
aged British ships. Since drydocks used 
for repairing represent a far greater in- 
vestment than simple shipways, they would 
not be used for new construction except 
in acute emergencies. For the time being. 
therefore, opening our yards to the Sovicts 
for ship repairs may be justified as a frien«|- 
ly gesture in line with the Administration's 
policy to swing Russia away from the Axis. 
Another phase of this same policy is thie 
State Department’s current efforts to he!lp 
the Soviets find charter space on Ameri- 
can oil tankers. 





Aviation Notes 


Puastic Puane: For the first time on 
record a plastic plane, the Timm A'- 
craft Co. Trainer, was approved last 
week by the Civil Aeronautics Authorii 
Made of laminated wood and _ phenolic 
resin, by a process in which thin layers 
of spruce, laid cross grain, are cemented 
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Look who’s moved 
across the street from you 


@ Air transportation makes distant cities neighbors. Los Angeles is now only over- 
night from New York. Between some cities on the coast-to-coast system of Ameri- 
can Airlines it’s only a matter of seventy-five or ninety minutes; between others, 
only a few hours; while to the farthest city it is only overnight. This is why 
increasing thousands of busy, important persons are traveling in the Flagships of 
American Airlines. They not only save time, but they also enjoy transportation at its 
best. For reservations call your Travel Agent or the nearest American Airlines office, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES %. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 











If you are “Big Business,” you already know Victor 
standard adding machines— are probably using them, 
like the famous firms whose names and symbols you 
see above. But you may not know about the re- 
markable new Victor Portables ..-. and you should! 

If you are “Little Business” —merchant, grocer, 
druggist, service station operator, or professional 
man—then it’s very decidedly to your interest to 
learn that Victor Portables now can bring you “add- 
ing-machine luxury” for as little as $47.50. 

Victor Portables are the desk-corner assistants of 
key executives. They circulate from department to 
department; perch on store counters; help the busi- 
ness man with his home work, or the housewife with 
her accounts. And they roll out the totals with a 
precision-engineered speed and quiet that matches 
their streamlined modern beauty. 


Victor's latest portable 
adds and subtracts. 


Only $7950 


Choose the Victor name because it stands for 
twenty-three years of leadership in adding machine 
development. Then pick the model that fits your 
business, at a price your businesscan afford. “Straight” 
portables in three capacities, with 10-key or full key- 
board, $47.50 and up; with direct subtraction, $79.50; 
standard electric models 
starting at $114.50. 


Let a Victor represent- 
ative show you how 
adding machines have 
“stepped out!” Telephone 
him today for a free 
trial. Or write Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 
Dept. NW-4, 3900 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


Victor standard adding ma- 
chines have served big busi- 
ness for 23 years. Victor 
Electrics start at $114.50. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINES 
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with the plastic, shaped, and then baked, 
the plane is claimed to be 20 per cent 
lighter than one made of metal (News- 
werk, June 3, 1940). C. W. Timm, presi- 
dent of the company, pointed out that 
mass production of the plane would not 
require machine tools or many highly 
skilled workers, and that carpenters and 
cabinetmakers could be readily trained 
for the job. Another plastic plane, built 
by the United States Plywood Corp. un- 
der the Vidal molding patents, is still un- 
dergoing Army tests. 


Puots: The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration reported that the country’s sup- 
ply of airplane pilots doubled last year, 
with 63,113 individuals holding certifi- 
cates on Jan. 1, 1941, compared with 
31,264 twelve months earlier and 22,983 at 
the beginning of 1939. Among individual 
states, California, with 8,285, had the larg- 
est number of fliers on Jan. 1, while New 
York, with 4,863, and Texas, with 3,918, 
ranked next. Some 2,145 of the licensed 
pilots were women, compared with 1,336 
a year earlier. Much of the increase, of 
course, was due to the government-spon- 
sored Civilian Pilot Training Program, for 
the continuation of which the House Ap- 
propriations Committee last week voted 
to make available $25,000,000 in the 1942 
fiscal year. This is more than the $18,000,- 
000 called for in the 1942 budget but is 
still far below the $47,000,000 being spent 
on the program in the current fiscal year. 





Week in Business 


PeeLeD Wueat: The Continental Bak- 
ing Co., making use of a flotation process 
discovered accidentally by Theodore Earle, 
California mining engineer, began market- 
ing last week in Rochester and Columbus 
bread made of peeled wheat. In the flota- 
tion process, similar to that employed in 
mining, the grain is placed in rubber con- 
tainers and agitated violently to crack the 
epidermis, then mixed with water and oil 
in a sudsy foam which floats off the hard, 
worthless skin layer, leaving the entire vital 
part of the wheat ready for drying and 
milling. Because no minerals or vitamins 
are removed, there is no need to add extra 
quantities of wheat germ, minerals, or syn- 
thetic vitamins. The resulting product is 
a rich yellowish color. 


$1 ror $1: Sen. Claude Pepper of Flor- 
ida, who often has acted as an advance 
man on new Administration foreign poli- 
cies, suggested that the United States 
should accept Canadian dollars at face val- 
ue as a start in this hemisphere toward an 
eventual international medium of ex- 
change. Just returned from a tour of Can- 
ada where he spoke on war problems, Pep- 
per said he had not worked out the details 
as to how the United States and Canada 
might “set an example” in the foreign-ex- 
change field but he mentioned enlisting the 








cooperation of railroads and hotels and 
even depreciating the American dollar un- 
til it was at par with Canada’s. His sugges- 
tions climaxed a week of rumors that the 
Canadian dollar might be stabilized at a 
higher level, and the Canadian rate closed 
at 87, compared with 84.94 the previous 
Saturday. 


Tin Cans: The conservation unit of the 
Office of Production Management revealed 
that major can manufacturers would short- 
ly order steel companies to reduce the 
amount of tin coating applied to steel to 
make tin plate. The reduction is expected 
to reduce the amount of tin going into 
containers by from 10 to 25 per cent. In 
addition, can makers will meet with the 
OPM April 16 to study other means of cut- 
ting tin use, such as the use of paper and 
glass containers. 


PersonNeEL: At the annual meeting of 


the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Robert L. 


’ Vice President Ebel 


Clause was elected president to succeed 
H. S. Wherrett, who becomes vice chair- 
man. A native of Indiana, Clause joined 
the company as a draftsman following his 
graduation from Cornell University. The 
51-year-old engineer has been a director 
since 1922 and vice president in charge of 
the glass division since 1926 ... W. K. 
Ebel, chief engineer of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co., was named vice président in charge 
of engineering. The 42-year-old National 
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Guard Captain will continue as head test 
pilot. 


Business Notes: The Curtis Publishing 
Co. reported a 1940 net profit of $3,044,- 
643, representing a 50.6 per cent gain 
over the previous year . . . As of March 31 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York, became the nation’s tenth and Wall 
Street’ seventh billion-dollar bank by re- 
porting total resources of $1,020,165,963 
..- The Treasury announced that the num- 
ber of Americans with net incomes of more 
than $1,000,000 dropped from 50 in 1938 to 
42 in 1939 (there were 513 in 1929). This 
smaller group contributed income taxes of 
$46,073,000 compared with the $43,428,000 
levy paid by the 1938 crop . . . The Japa- 
nese liner Nitt2 Maru docked at San Fran- 
cisco last Tuesday after making the 5,490- 
mile run from Yokohama in 11 days 18 
hours 42 minutes—a Pacific record accord- 
ing to the owners, N.Y.K. Line. 


PayMeNT Pians: Busy on national de- 
fense orders with employment at peak 
levels, the Caterpillar Tractor Co. told its 
workers that there will be no vacations 
this year in order to avoid the customary 
vacation shutdown of the plant. Instead, 
workers on Aug. 1 will receive an extra 
check covering normal compensation for a 
two-week vacation in addition to their 
regular wages . . . The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society announced a new compen- 
sation plan for its agents providing a 
spread of commissions over the premium- 
paying life of a contract and including a 
retirement annuity toward which the 
agent and the society each contr oute 4 
per cent of total commissions. The retire- 
ment program, one of the few ever de- 
vised for men working on commission, was 
made possible without increasing the cost 
of new business by discontinuing renewal 
commissions to agents who leave the soci- 
ety. Thus both features of the plan recog- 
nize and reward the agent’s continuing 
responsibility to service his client. 


Street: Evidencing the boiling demand 
for steel, Inland Steel operated at 107.5 per 
cent and Bethlehem at 101.2 per cent of 
capacity during March. The industry as a 
whole is running at 99.3 per cent this week, 
compared with 99.2 per cent for the week 
ended April 5. 


Trenvs: Building contracts for March 
totaled $452,430,000, 152 per cent more 
than in March 1940, lifting the first-quar- 
ter total to $1,461,248,000, the highest on 
record, according to The Engineering 
News-Record . . . Freight carloadings for 
the week ended March 29 totaled ~°2,125 
cars, highest since Nov. 2 and 26 per cent 
more than the same period last year, ac- 
cording to the Association of American 
Railroads . . . Electric output for the week 
ended March 29 was 16 per cent more 
than a year ago, the Edison Electric In- 
stitute reported, a total of 2,802,255,000 
kilowatt hours. 
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Defending Table-Tennis Champs Hold Their Own 
in Manhattan Three-Day Spree of Clicking Balls 


Don’t call table tennis a sissy game with- 
out trying it, or the boys will brain you 
with their paddles. Don’t call them pad- 
dles, either. They’re “racquets” or “bats,” 
ie., the weapons of the game, not the 
players. But plenty of people are batty 
about table tennis, also known as Ping-Pong 
in its trade-marked version; it has more than 
10,000,000 devotees in the nation, of whom 
6,000 are members of the United States 
Table Tennis Association. Last week, at 
Manhattan Center, New York City, this 
august body held its eleventh national 


open tournament, attracting 124 competi- 
tors from twenty states. 

For three solid afternoons and evenings 
—April 2, 3, and 4—the grand ballroom 
of the Center rattled with the click-click 
of hard-driven celluloid balls as the con- 
testants at seven tables went to work on 
each other. Meanwhile, the gallery, num- 
bering at times 1,400, strained their eye- 
balls trying to follow the white streaks of 
the speeding spheres. 

Despite the seriousness of the occasion, 
and the concentration of the players would 


scoters atom Saale 
Newsweek by Pat Terry 


... during the national table-tennis tournament in New York 


NEWSWEEK 








have done credit to occupants of the sa- 
cred center court at Forest Hills, there 
was a holiday atmosphere at the tourney, 
for most of the contestants were young 
and having a good time. This is true of all 
table-tennis affairs because it’s a young- 
sters’ game, requiring the lightning reflexes 
that begin to fade early in life. The aver- 
age top-flight player’s prime is from 19 
to 24, and the veterans’ class begins with 
doddering old men of 35. 

The defending men’s champion in last 
week’s swingfest was Lou Pagliaro, a 5- 
foot-2, 115-pound graduate of the Boys 
Club of New York. “Paggy” is 21, mar- 
ried, and has a daughter. Agile as a squir- 
rel and built along the same general lines, 
he thinks his shortness helps his game be- 
cause his eyes are close to the level of the 
table. A professional, Pagliaro gives les- 
sons for $2 an hour and is opening his 
own table-tennis center on upper Broad- 
way this week. He wears his wife’s ring in 
tournament play because he thinks it 
brings him luck. Last week Pagliaro didn’t 
need much luck, for he turned back all 
opposition easily and drubbed Ed Pinner, 
a 17-year-old New Yorker, in the finals— 
21-18, 21-11, 22-20. 

The other champ—Sally Green, a pret- 
ty, dark-haired miss of 18—also defended 
her title successfully. Now a freshman at 
Butler University in her home-town In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Sally began playing table 
tennis at 13 to loosen up a back she had 
sprained while diving. With her father, an 
excellent player, coaching her, she devel- 
oped an aggressive, masculine-type game 
by competing against boys. Sally always 
keeps the first and second fingers of her left 
hand crossed as she plays, and most of her 
fellow table tennists think she does it for 
luck. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, Sally declares; it’s just a habit. She 
tried to break it two years ago, but it 
threw her off her game. Last Friday night, 
with her fingers crossed as tightly as though 
they had been glued together, she beat 
Helen Germaine of New York in the finals 
21-16, 21-17, 21-9. 


Sport Squibs 


Master Gotrer: Blistering the fairway 
with an opening six-under-par round of 66 
at the eighth annual Masters’ golf tourna- 
ment in Augusta, Ga., blond 39-year-old 
Craig Wood, Mamaroneck, N. Y., pro vet- 
eran, steadied to more average scores of 
71, 71, and 72, and won the climax tour- 
ney of the citrus circuit April 6. 


Bapminton: At Cleveland, April 3-5, 20- 
year-old Dave Freeman demonstrated his 
stranglehold on the sport by winning his 
third straight national title, easily down- 
ing Carl Loveday of Montclair, N. J., 15-6, 
15-8 in the final. With a home-town Pasa- 
dena partner, Chet Goss, Freeman also 
took the doubles. Left-handed Thelma 
Kingsbury, three-time English champion, 
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overthrew Evelyn Boldrick of San Diego, 
Ca’if., 1940 champion, 3-11, 11-8, 11-1 for 
the women’s title. 


Tank Cuamps: Led by 19-year-old Otto 
Jaretz, outstanding swimmer who won the 
100-yard and 220-yard free-styles and an- 
chored the top teams in the 300-yard med- 
ley and 400-yard free-style relays, setting 
a 1ew world record of 3:29.6 in the 400, 
the Chicago Towers Club tank team de- 
feated Michigan mermen, NCAA cham- 
pions (Newsweek, April 7) , 44-36, in the 
National AAU meet at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
April 4-5. 


[ro Footsauu: Reduced to a figurehead 
by t!e appointment of Elmer Layden, 
former Notre Dame coach, as high com- 
missioner of the National Football League, 
48-year-old Carl Storck of Dayton, Ohio, 
last week resigned as president for “the 
best interests of the league.” Club mag- 
nates at the NFL meeting at Chicago 
thereupon elected Layden as commissioner- 
president . . . Alexis Thompson, owner of 
the Pittsburgh Steelers, and Bert Bell and 
Art Rooney, owners of the Philadelphia 
Eagles, swapped franchises, taking their 
teams with them. 





The McCoy and Some Others 


The gusty annals of ringdom from the 
1880s to the present list no fewer than 
six well-known fighters named McCoy. 
The odd feature of this is that none of 
them, when sprinkled at the baptismal 
font as a baby, was really named McCoy. 
Moreover, only one was authentically 
Irish; the others, as the saying goes, mere- 
ly “painted themselves green.” 

The first one, whose real name was Tom 
Harrigan, took the moniker of Pete Mc- 
Coy for his campaigns of the 1880s. An- 
other, an Australian named Herbert Wil- 
son, dubbed himself Herb “Kid” McCoy 
and fought as a welterweight in World 
War days. A third, a Jewish middleweight 
named Rudolph, won the title in 1914 as 
Al McCoy. Another Al McCoy—Florien 
La Brasseur, the gauche Gaul of New Eng- 
land—was beaten by Joe Louis in five 
rounds at the outset of his current cam- 
paign of extermination against the na- 
tion’s third-, fourth-, and fifth-rate heavy- 
weights (Newsweek, Dec. 23, 1940). 

But the great, the real McCoy was the 
Kid himself, born in Indiana in 1873 and 
christened Norman Selby. Crafty and 
handy with his dukes, the Kid won the 
158-pound title in 1896 but later confined 
himself largely to flattening heavyweights 
by cruel and unusual methods. He floored 
many mastodons by telling them their 
pants were coming down, then clubbing 
them with a right as they shifted their 
attention. In South Africa, he KO’d a 350- 
pound, 6-foot-8 barefoot giant of a Kaffir 
by having a second sprinkle tacks in the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Blackie. 


ing like a bit of refreshment eh, Whitey?” 


| “You bet, Blackie — and 


we're famous for it!“ 





@ And deservedly famous! For Black & 
White has a most refreshing character. 
That’s what makes this great Scotch so 
satisfying —so completely enjoyable. If 


you want flavor of true magnificence 






and bouquet of rare excellence — ask te. 
we 
for Black & White! hate oe 0 
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YEARS OLD 


“BLACK s WHITE ™ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 
COPYRIGHT 1941, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Here They Come 


by JOHN LARDNER 


‘Lie seems to be no doubt that 
in times of blood and strife the public 
in this country turns hungrily to pro- 
fessional sport. The prizefight game has 
been humming along in high gear all 
this winter and spring, doing tremen- 
dous business. And last year, the first 
full year of war in Europe, brought 
baseball one of its greatest seasons 
financially. 

The baseball season of 1941 will begin 
April 14, when Joe McCarthy, portly 
ringmaster of the New York Yankees, 
leads his smart young team into Wash- 
ington to administer a foretaste of hell- 
fire to the apprehensive Washington 
Senators—who may bite back in this 
case, since they have a couple of pitch- 
ers who baffle the Yanks, including 
F. D. Roosevelt, a right-hander. 

The next day all teams in the two 
major leagues will leap into action, and 
the long winter fast of the baseball bug 
will be broken. 


Having glanced at my matched set 
of Elkinhorn’s sure-fire tea leaves, I am 
prepared to state exactly how each of 
the pennant races will come out, and 
why. Before inflicting this peerless dope 
on the public, however, I will call an 
expert witness. Step up here, Dr. James 
J. Carroll. 

Dr. Carroll occupies the chair of 
higher mathematics in St. Louis, Mo. 
Most of the chair, at least. His baseball 
odds are extremely sound, and I am 
appointing the doctor to the post of offi- 
cial handicapper this year because he is 
the only betting man with the courage 
to quote prices. 

The rest of the boys are hugging 
their shanks in hiding, fearful that some 
quirk of the draft will catch a star 
ballplayer here or there and ruin their 
best-planned larcenies. Hank Green- 
berg of Detroit, for instance, is very 
likely to go. This seems to scare the 
bookmakers more than it scares the 
public or Mr. Greenberg. 

Dr. Carroll of St. Louis, assuming 
that nothing will happen to Greenberg 
till something happens, rates the teams 
in the two leagues as follows: 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Boston 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Washington 
Philadelphia 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati 
Brooklyn 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 


The prestige of the Yankees is so 
vast that we find them right back at 
the top of Dr. Carroll’s list in spite of 
their third-place finish in 1940—not 
odds on, as in past years, but still the 
favorites. Detroit, the unhappy cham- 
pion of the American League, is figured 
no better than third, and most of the 
other experts concur. 

Me, with my Elkinhorn sure-fire tea 
leaves, I like Cleveland in that league. 
The Indians are a nicely balanced club, 
powerful and spry, and they have one 
thing the Yankees and most of the 
others lack: a solid pitcher, a man they 
can count on to win twenty games and 
break up a losing streak. Name of 
Robin Feller. The Yanks have good 
pitchers too, lots of them. But would 
you like to pick any one of those by 
name and bet him to win twenty 
games? 

In the National League, the race is 
among three clubs: Cincinnati, Brook- 
lyn, and St. Louis. The Reds are tough. 
They own the pitching—pitching which 
has operated for two years under the 
strain of winning one-run games. The 
Dodgers have all the advantages that 
love and money can buy. But just for 
auld lang syne and new prospects, 
we will stick with our Cardinals. Po- 
tentially, they are the best team in 
the league. All they need is a quick 
start. 


: 3 
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In short, and without blushing, 
this is it: 

National League—St. Louis, Brook- 
lyn, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia. 

American League—Cleveland, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Washington, Philadelphia. 

And may the Lord have mercy on 
my soul. 
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Acrushing Croat: Y oung Kid McCoy 


(Continued from page 61) 
ring. In Paris, he beat a leading exponent 
of La Savate—the French hand-and-foot 
style of fighting—by telling him a lady in 
the gallery was waving to him, then biff- 
ing him as he gaped. 

The Kid’s weakness was women. Mar- 
ried nine times, he was convicted of man- 
slaughter in the shooting of a Los Angeles 
woman. After seven years in San Quentin, 
he was released in 1932 and got a job in 
the Ford plant at Dearborn. A year ago, 
defeated by life, he killed himself in a De- 
troit hotel room. 

But before the Kid died he noticed a 
promising young boxer named Adam 
Pianga working out in a gym at the Ford 
plant. The two struck up a friendship, and 
the Detroit-born Croatian youth, with the 
Kid’s blessing, renamed himself Young 
Kid McCoy. Since then the blond, hand- 
some, 21-year-old Dearbornite has had 
great success fighting his way up through 
the welterweights, and last Friday night 
the Kid would have been proud, had he 
lived. For the Young Kid really hit the 
big time. Defeating Al Nettlow in a ten- 
rounder in Detroit, he earned a shot at 
Fritzie Zivie’s welterweight crown. 


“In Madison Square Garden, New York, 
the same night, Lou Nova belted an aging 
but still clowning Max Baer into a TKO 
in the eighth round of a scheduled twelve- 
round scrap for the dubious privilege of 
meeting Louis in September. Nova, with 
the Yogi in. him cropping up again, 
ascribed his victory to a new “cosmic 
punch” . . . In Chicago the same night, 
Billy Conn TKO’d Gunnar Barlund as the 
latter failed to come out for the eighth 
round because of cuts. Pending investiga- 
tion, the Illinois Boxing Commission held 
up Barlund’s purse. 
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Billiard shape 


You don’t have to break it in! 


It's all done for you—by spraying and 
brushing honey into the bowl—real 
sage honey that’s good enough to 
eat! When you first load up this 
handsome imported Mediterranean 
briar—your tobacco mingles with the 
rich, full-bodied honey—and when 
you light it, boy, what a surprise! 
The smoke is mild, smooth, tobacco- 
sweet—and never a trace of that var- 
nish-like trouble! (you can’t taste the 
honey, but it mellows and “tones” 
your tobacco!) The honey starts a 
fragrant cake that makes every pipe- 
ful, ever after, taste sweet and mild 
and good. This pipe is what you've 





dreamed a pipe should be. The pipe 
you use has more to do with your 
enjoyment than you think—so get 
Imperial today! (N.B. Inside the 
stem is a little bit of pure magic—a 
double-acting purifier, and a little 
“scoop” for bowl-reaming.) The best 
smoking pipe you can buy for $1.50. 


See the 
Curved shapes 


The famous 

$1 Yello-Bole 

that introduced 

the honey-cured smoke 

to pipe smokers and con- 

vinced them there’s more pleas- 

ure in a good pipe! It's the best- 

smoking pipe $1 will buy! This is 

the Medium Dublin shape—in 
Panel Ruff finish at all dealers! 


See the 
Apple shapes 


YELLO-BOLE ‘I 


Look For The Honey-Seal In The Bowl 





ihe kilts of wartime 
green, Clan Gordon makes a 
toast that finds full echo here. 
And may there always be 
Teacher’s too, and the abil- 
ity to appreciate its quality. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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100 Years of Public Service: 
The New York Herald Tribune 


On April 10, 1841, six short days after 
the death of President Harrison, Horace 
Greeley, a 30-year-old printer born on a 
poor New England farm, published the 
first issue of The New-York Tribune. Di- 
rectly beneath the masthead of the new 
four-page daily were Harrison’s deathbed 
words to his successor, Vice President 
Tyler: “I desire you to understand the 
true principles of the government. I wish 
them carried out—I ask nothing more.” 

With this final message of the Whig 
party’s only President as his creed, young 
Greeley launched what was destined to be 
one of the country’s outstanding journalis- 
tic enterprises whose first century of pub- 
lishing will be celebrated next Sunday in 
a special anniversary edition of The New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Dedicated to Whig party principles and 
backed by a meager $1,000 capital, The 
Tribune was designed to compete with two 
firmly established dailies: The Sun, found- 
ed by Benjamin Day in 1833, and James 
Gordon Bennett’s Herald, first published 
in 1835. Within seven short weeks circu- 
lation climbed from 500 give-away copies 
to 11,000 paid, provoking the everlasting 
fire of its competitors. But The Tribune 
expanded five months later to include a 
weekly counterpart, which in a dozen 
years was being read by upwards of 
100,000 people. 

Fearless, unafraid, and always fighting 
for industrial and social reforms, the un- 
kempt and bewhiskered Greeley backed 
causes, many of them unpopular, with a 
vigorous, catchy, and biting editorial style. 
It was The Tribune’s abolitionist views 
of the 60s that gave Greeley his greatest 
fight and The Tribune its greatest trial. 
The newspaper provoked the wrath of a 
draft mob which stormed and besieged its 
five-story Spruce Street building, endan- 
gering the lives of its occupants. 

Greeley’s death in 1872, following his 
campaign as the Liberal Republican and 
Democratic Presidential candidate against 
the victorious General Grant, brought 
doubt over The Tribune’s ownership. But 
after bitter wrangling for mastery, White- 
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...run by Greeley, then Reid 


law Reid, a young Ohioan who had sprung 
out of the West as a Civil War correspond- 
ent and had won Greeley’s esteem, took 
over the editor’s chair. Under Reid, a 
shrewd executive with equal editorial acu- 
men, The Tribune continued to expand, 
introducing the linotype machine into the 
composing room in 1886 and eleven years 
later printing the first halftone picture. 
With his father’s death in 1912, Ogden 
Reid, a Yale University graduate forti- 
fied with experience in all the newspaper’s 
departments, became The Tribune’s third 
editor-in-chief. Ably aided by his wife, 
Helen Rogers Reid, now the corporation’s 
vice president, Reid has continued the 
pioneering spirit of his predecessors. To- 
gether, the Reids experimented with news- 
paper make-up, introducing widely ac- 
cepted innovations. In 1923, they moved 
The Tribune into its present plant on 
West 40th Street and later built a twenty- 
story addition. With $5,000,000, the en- 
terprising pair purchased Greeley’s old 
bugbear, The Herald, in 1924, thus form- 
ing the present New York Herald Tribune. 
Today the newspaper has a daily circu- 
lation of 350,000, with a Sunday total of 
540,000. And as it heads into its second 
century of public service, the Reid-Herald 
Tribune ties seem secure. The Reid’s 27- 
year-old son, Whitelaw, is tracking in the 
family’s journalistic footsteps. Three years 
ago, young Reid, like his father a gradu- 
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ate of Yale, began a firsthand study of the - 


newspaper. A staff reporter in 1940, he 
served for a time as war correspondent in 


England. 





$1,400 in Guild Fines 


The American Newspaper Guild, CIO 
union of more than 19,000 newspaper 
workers, tolerates neither resignation nor 
desertion. Proof of that policy under the 
ANG’s constitution was hammered home 
last week to five members of the New 
York local, editorial employes of The New 
York Daily Mirror. They were charged 
with aiding in the formation of a rival AFL 
union, the American Newspaper Writers 
Association; designating that body as their 
bargaining agent, and refusing to pay 
Guild dues. By unanimous vote in a mem- 
bership meeting, the local fined the recal- 
citrant quintet $1,400 and gave them the 
alternative of paying up or expulsion. 

The heaviest fine, $500 with a 30-day 
time limit in which to ante up, was meted 
out to Ruth Phillips, rewrite woman for the 
Hearst newspaper for twelve years, who 
had offered her resignation in vain last 
August. Charles E. Lang, night copy-desk 
chief, and Walter Marshall, ship-news re- 
porter, were fined $400 with 30 days’ grace; 
while Frank Doyle and Gregory McCullah 
received $50 and 90 days. All five may 
appeal to the ANG’s International Execu- 
tive Board. Meanwhile, a new contract 
calling for a “Guild shop” was under nego- 
tiation with The Mirror officials. 





Power of the Press 


How great is the influence of newspapers 
on national elections? In 1936 and 1940 
critics of the press maintained its old-time 
power was waning. But this week The 
Flint, Mich., Journal released a survey— 
embracing 1,201 dailies in all states and 
based on the last election—which chal- 
lenged that contention: 


" Eighty-five per cent of communities un- 
der 5,000 population returned a majority 
for the candidate supported by the local 
newspaper. This faded to 48 per cent in 
cities over 100,000, but 74 per cent of all 
communities voted with their papers. 


* Out of the 1,201 newspapers surveyed, 
28 per cent supported the President, 56 
per cent boomed Wendell Willkie, and 16 
per cent supported neither. 


* Despite the election’s decisive outcome, 
64 per cent of all communities where he 
had newspaper support strung along with 
Wendell Willkie. And with Roosevelt, the 
newspapers’ batting average was huge: 93 
per cent of all communities where the daily 
press supported him went for F.D.R. Of 
the communities where newspapers sup- 
ported neither, 73 per cent went for 
Roosevelt and 27 per cent voted for Willkie. 
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Friendly Contacts Are Colorful and 
Interesting on the Terrace at BANFF! 


COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY... Eighth wonder 
of the world. ..on the shores of the ice-cap of the 
continent. Spectacular tours from Lake Louise. 


feawuntér & 
Canadian Rockies. 


Go to or from the Pacific 
Coast via Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian Rockies. 
Between Seattle and 
Vancouver cruise 165 miles 
by Princess liner with stop 
at evergreen Victoria. 


NO HAY FEVER IN THE Canadian Rochies 


LOS ANGELES 


@ Throughout smart America, Banff and 
Lake Louise are known for spectacular 
scenery...zestful, restful life... golf... tennis 

fishing .. . trail riding . . . mountain 
climbing . . . swimming . . . social gaiety. 
All without extravagance... your 
American dollar goes farther in Canada! 


-—— BANFF WEEK — 


ALL-INCLUSIVE SPECIAL RATE 
for stay of 7 days or longer 
Room with bath and table d’héte 
meals. Privileges of golf course, 
tennis courts, swimming pools, 

concerts and ballroom. 
For as low as $8.50 a person 
per day, double occupancy 

Similar rate at CHATEAU LAKE LouISsE 











Low rail fares to Banff, Pacific Northwest 

and California via Canadian Pacific 

through transcontinental trains .. . 
air-conditioned. 


Ask your travel agent or nearest Canadian Pacific office 
in New YorK (Madison Ave. at 44th St.) « CHICAGO 
(71 E. Jackson Blvd.) - BosToN + PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON « ATLANTA + BUFFALO « CLEVELAND 
Detroit + PirrsBuRGH « CINCINNATI « St. Louis 
Kansas Crry + OMAHA + DALLAS - MINNEAPOLIS 
St. Paut - SEATTLE - PORTLAND « SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES + MONTREAL and other cities in U. S. 
and Canada...or write Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, 
Banff, Alta.,orChateau Lake Louise, Lake Louise, Alta. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Cincinnati Giant of the Air: 


WLW, 20 Years Old This Week 


One April day in 1921, Powel Crosley Jr., 
young Cincinnati inventor-manufacturer 
who had missed out in several ventures to 
make popularly priced products, sat 
hunched before a homemade 20-watt 
broadcasting station and played contin- 
uously a record of “Song of India” while 
he anxiously asked hearers to phone in. 
When listeners as distant as Troy, Ohio, 
about 75 miles away, rang up, Crosley 
knew that experimental station 8CR had 
been successful in its initial tests. The 
station stemmed from an idea of making 
radio sets upon Crosley’s discovering that 
he could build his 9-year-old son a better 
receiver for $35 than those retailing for 
$130, and in 1922 8CR was licensed as 
WLW. 

Putting the new station and his plan to 
make radios together, Crosley thus laid 
the ground for one of the world’s biggest 
industrial concerns, the Crosley Corp. To- 
day, besides being one of the largest mak- 
ers of radio equipment and electric re- 
frigerators, the Crosley Corp. operates 
three top-flight broadcasting stations. They 
are WLW, most powerful standard-wave 
transmitter in the nation, with 50,000 
watts by day and 500,000 watts by night; 
WLWO, most powerful short-wave trans- 
mitter in America, with 75,000 watts li- 
censed strength but with a special trans- 
mitter that actually produces 900,000 
watts; and WSAI, with 5,000 watts. 

The pride and joy of all these varied 
Crosley interests, however, is WLW, now 
the largest independent broadcasting or- 





ganization in the land. Representing a 
$2,000,000 investment, “The Nation’s Sta- 
tion,” as it is called because of its wide 
coverage,* spends thrice as much on pro- 
grams as the average 50,000-watter, boasts 
80 regular programs, has a staff of 300, 
and claims the radio fatherhood of such 
famous show makers as the Mills Brothers, 
“Singin’ Sam,” and Lew Valentine, known 
as “Dr. 1.Q.” Its 851-foot antenna tops 
Washington Monument by 275 feet. 

A fortnight ago, the big NBC outlet, 
which won the 1936 and 1938 Variety 
prize for best program-originating station, 
received the first George Foster Peabody 
Radio Award for large-station activities 
(Newsweek, April 7). Nothing could have 
caused more chest-swelling at WLW, for 
the honor arrived on the eve of the sta- 
tion’s twentieth anniversary, which falls 
this week. But to show that he does not 
intend to sit on past laurels, the strapping, 
6-foot 3-inch Crosley, who owns the Cin- 
cinnati Reds and indulges in shooting, 
flying, firearm collecting, and polo, indi- 
cated plenty of activities ahead. Under the 
guiding genius of his radio chief, James D. 
Shouse, he is ready to shoot with the 
world’s most powerful FM station; is map- 
ping a Latin-American short-wave net- 
work, and is planning to begin telecasts 
atop Cincinnati’s lofty Carew Tower. 


a a 


Drama on the Offhand 


Of the handful of spick-and-span “new” 
radio program ideas tested out yearly by 
the networks’ sustaining divisions, few ever 
click- quickly in a big way. One of these 
rarities is NBC’s Deadline Dramas, two 





*A recent premium offer broadcast brought 
166,624 replies from 44 states, Canada, Bermu- 
da, and Hawaii. 


seven-minute playlets acted out on the air 
without rehearsal from 25-word plot clues 
sent in by listeners and revealed to the 
performers for the first time during the 
broadcast. 

Deadline Dramas’ originator is Robert. 
son (Bob) White, veteran radio writer. 
actor-producer, who developed them with 
Treene Wicker, one of the air’s smoothest 
actresses, seven years ago during parties 
in his Chicago home. Since January, with 
White and Wicker as the trigger-minded 
performers, the scriptless show has been 
on a thirteen-week tryout over NBC's 
Red network on Sundays from 10:30 te 11 
p.m. EST. 

The procedure is to have William Fadi- 
man, M-G-M’s eastern story editor, read 
the playlet suggestions to the acting pair, 
who thereupon dart into a soundproof 
glass-enclosed booth for two minutes to 
work out plot, dialogue, characterizations, 
and sound effects. Example of clue: A man 
driving home from a country club finds a 
girl in the back of his car. The plot, as 
worked out: the girl has jilted her fiancé 
to wed another, who in turn jilts her, and 
she hides in the car. Driven to the club- 
man’s home, she meets her original hus- 
band-to-be, who scorns her for her perfidy 
and sends her away. Characters and situ- 
ations are spontaneously introduced as the 
drama progresses and woven into the con- 
tinuity with uncanny harmony and rela- 
tionship to the climax. 

Such dramatic ingenuity has made 
Deadline Dramas NBC’s No. 1 sustainer, 
but it also has made it the object of much 
incredulity by many of the 2,000 listeners 
who write in ideas each week. So last week, 
renewing the show in hopes of snaring a 
sponsor, NBC challenged doubting-Thomas 
clients by offering to audition the program 
right in their own offices. 
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Max P. Haas from European 
Goodman fans: they jitterbug to 
the tunes of a modern piper 


Bank Night for Jitterbugs 


Robert Browning doesn’t say exactly 
how many youngsters the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin charmed, but the Piper was a 
piker compared with Benny Goodman. 
After Benny and his band began a half- 
hour Monday-night series over WJZ (7:30 
pm. EST) for Old Gold cigarettes, de- 
mand for free tickets to the broadcast was 
so heavy the sponsors hired a hall, and 
one of Manhattan’s largest at that. 

Announced briefly in radio columns and 
on the air, the good word spread among 
the jitterbugs that Benny would play for 
a free hour’s dancing at Manhattan Cen- 
ter before the broadcast, and perhaps for 
an equal period afterward. They came, 
8,000 strong, all colors and both sexes, to 
the big free free-for-all; 6,000 got inside 
while the others clamored in the street 
for their beaming 31-year-old idol. 

But the rug cutters got only a limited 
chance to cavort—fascinated 16- and 18- 
year-olds who just wanted to watch the 
King of Swing puff at his clarinet took up 
most of the space reserved for dancing. 
The result resembled a fantastic African 
tribal ritual: heads jerked with a curious 
disjointed motion, elbows flapped, knees 
became unhinged, and whistles of approval 
echoed. 

This week the sponsors are returning the 
program to an NBC studio, where 250 
fans must sit still—well, nearly still—to 
listen. 


Feminine Broadway Chatter 


When The New York Journal and 
American in November 1938 named Dor- 
othy Kilgallen its Broadway columnist 
rival editors shook their heads over a 
feminine invasion of an exclusive male field 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PROD. CORP., N. . 8 YEARS OLD * 86 PROOF 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


NOW YOU 
CAN HAVE QUIET 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


Elliott Addressing Machines are quiet in 
operation because they use typewriter sten- 
cible Plastikote Address Cards and soft rub- 
ber printing platens. 


One of the addresses shown below was 
typewriter typed through a ribbon. 


The other address was printed from an Elliott 
Plastikote Address Card in which the same 
address had been stencilled by the same type- 
writer after the typewriter ribbon had been 
removed. Can you tell them apart? 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Here is a micro- 
scopic photograph 
enlarged several 
times, showing the 
impression of the 
letter “O" made by 
a typewriter in an 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Card. 
ae | When plasticized 
f : by this simple device 

the normally hard 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Cards can 
be typewriter sten- 
cilled just as easily as 
the soft stencils used 
in stencil duplicators. 


“ iF . 


But a few moments after stencilling, an Elliott 
Plastikote Address =weperze 

Card becomes so = ~~ 
hard that whatever BAU ¢ 


has been stencilled in = = 
it can be compared [Se ti; 
for permanence with Zz 
what is written in 
soft cement. Thus 
the durability that is 
required for addressing machine address plates 
has been achieved and thousands of address- 
ing machire users are now discarding metal 
address plates and noisy metal embossing 
machines. 

An interesting book, describing this and 
other Elliott inventions, is yours if you will ask 
for it on your business letterhead 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


131 Albany Street 
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on the big dailies. But the shy, raven- 
haired star reporter, who was a cub at 
17, promptly turned out a column—The 
Voice of Broadway—which drew plaudits 
from Walter Winchell and other para- 
graphers, and soon won a place in 24 
out-of-town newspapers. 

Last week the 27-year-old Miss Kil- 
gallen invaded another field more or less 
dominated by males and by so doing sur- 
prised those radio advertisers who thought 
a full-time New York column like hers 
could not be sold on the air. Selling her 
Voice of Broadway to Johnson & Johnson, 
a medical-goods house, for $500 a week, 
Miss Kilgallen began her chatter stint on 
Saturday (11:30-11:45 a.m. EST) over 
CBS. Crisp and sparkling, her chitchat 
ranged from a report of a Broadway pre- 
miére to tips on latest Hollywood ro- 
mances, all nicely paced and enlivened by 
questions and comments from Allen 
Stuart, announcer. Among other things, 
she confided that Gertrude Lawrence was 
going home to aid Britain, murmured that 
Alice Faye was expected to elope with Phil 
Harris, band leader, and reported that 
Broadway was applauding Grace Moore’s 
devotion to her ailing husband, Valentin 
Parera. Her first guest star was Raymond 
Massey, actor. 

Slim and gray-eyed, Miss Kilgallen 
gleans most of her items from smart 
Manhattan cafés, getting $20,000 a year 
from her newspaper sources for passing 
them along to the public. The wife of 
Richard Kollmar, actor, she does not 
smoke, takes an occasional glass of cham- 
pagne, likes to shoot craps and play poker, 
and writes fiction as a hobby. Despite her 
long contact with the seamy side of life 
through police and court cases, she still 
blushes at profanity. 


MOVIES 


Love Life of Lord Nelson: 
Vivien Leigh Plays Lady Emma 
With Olivier as Admiral 


The Hays Office was lenient with history 
when Alexander Korda produced Tar 
Hamitton Woman in Hollywood. This 
United Artists release is a sympathetic 
and dignified account of Emma Hamilton’s 
tragic liaison with Lord Nelson. The film 
has faults that may limit its popularity to 
the “class” audiences. But on the credit 
side is an exceptionally lavish and authen- 
tic décor; the co-starring of Vivien Leigh 
and her husband, Laurence Olivier*; and, 
particularly, the actress’ vivid portrayal 
in the title role. 

Emma Hamilton, the robust beauty who 
sat for so many of George Romney’s paint- 
ings, died in poverty at the age of 49 in 
Calais. Beginning with a glimpse of the 
faded and forgotten beauty in a Calais 
jail, the Walter Reisch-R. C. Sherriff 
screen play flashes back to tell in retro- 
spect the story of how a _blacksmith’s 
daughter became the wife of Sir William 
Hamilton, British Ambassador to Naples, 
and the mistress of England’s greatest sea 
fighter. 

Emma, who was the mistress of one 
Charles Greville when she was barely 16, 
arrives at the Ambassador’s villa in Na- 
ples as the result of a quiet arrangement 
between Greville and the Ambassador, his 
uncle. Hamilton paid Greville’s debts, and 





> 





*Now in England with his wife for the dura- 
tion, Olivier recently joined the Fleet Air Arm 
after turning down an $80,000 offer to make a 
film in London. 





Leigh and Olivier dip into history for a saga of Lord Nelson’s life 
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and One Name the 
_— Whole World Knows! 


Arm When you realize that any- 
ke a where in the world the name 
“GILBEY’S” will always get 
you a great gin drink, you be- 
gin to appreciate how super- 
latively good this celebrated 
gin must be! For it takes a 
great gin to win and hold the 
loyalty of the whole, wide 
world for generation after 
generation. See what a differ- 
ence that name “‘Gilbey’s” 
will make in your drinks here 
in America! 


GILBEYS 


Dhe Lileonalunale 


GIN 


THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN” 
DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED 
STATES AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, 

AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 








Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
90 Proof. National Distillers Prod. Corp., N. Y. 
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in return, the nephew ceded him his pro- 
prietary rights in the lovely Emma. Al- 
though Korda, for the most part, stages 
an overlong script at a deliberate pace, he 
skips quickly over the years in which 
Emma becomes Hamilton’s wife and a 
power in the Neapolitan court, and settles 
down to a frank, detailed account of her 
celebrated liaison with the already married 
Nelson. 

While the film is climaxed by the Battle 
of Trafalgar, and several times strains for 
analogies between England’s present fight 
and the war with the “dictator” Napoleon, 
“That Hamilton Woman” is essentially a 
love story. As such, though, it is rarely as 
dramatic and as poignant as might have 
been expected from its subject. Vivien 
Leigh is notably successful in making 
Emma as vivacious and fascinating as she 
must have been; but Olivier, although he 
scowls heavily and sacrifices an eye and 
an arm to impersonate Nelson, is hard to 
believe as the heroic sea dog. 





Sequel to Boys Town 
Although M-G-M and Father E. J. 


Flanagan were equally surprised when 
“Boys Town” turned out to be one of the 
most popular screen releases of 1938, the 
fly in their ointment was even more unex- 
pected. In that story of the famous Ne- 
braska institution for homeless boys, the 
Roman Catholic priest was presented as 
something of a prestidigitator in the mat- 
ter of coaxing donations out of his clerical 
hat. To Father Flanagan’s dismay the pub- 
lic accepted this fiction as fact, and dona- 
tions bevan to dwindle at an alarming rate. 

M-G-M made amends at the time with 
a sizable donation in excess of the $5,000 
paid the priest for the privilege of making 
the film. And for the current sequel, Men 
oF Boys Town, the studio not only donat- 
ed $100,000 to Boys Town but took care 
to arrange a story that left Father Flana- 
gan head over heels in debt at the end. De- 
spite these good intentions, however, “Men 
of Boys Town”—in the way of all sequels 
—fails to measure up to its popular pred- 
ecessor. 

No one, certainly, can be unsympathetic 
to the film’s sociological content. Father 
Flanagan’s life work, based on his belief 
that there is no such thing as a bad boy, is 
just as inspiring as it ever was. But the 
script that shows the priest once again ex- 
panding Boys Town on faith rather than 
money in the bank, and involves him with 
a pair of case-hardened adolescents and a 
brutal reform school, is more sentimental 
than dramatic. Spencer Tracy, whose 
Father Flanagan in “Boys Town” was a 
fine characterization, still has moments of 
force and conviction. Mickey Rooney, 
however, is less convincing because his 
Whitey Marsh (Father Flanagan’s adoles- 
cent mainstay) has grown alittle too noble 
for comfort with the years. 








THE THRILLING ROMANCE OF 


OLD VIRGINIA 


Virginia Beach, Ocean View 
and other resorts say “Come 
soon—set aside all care.” 


A GLORIOUS adventure 
for people who want more than 
‘just another vacation’! OLD 
VIRGINIA’S romantic and exciting 
past — recaptured in Colonial 
Williamsburg and other quaint, his- 
toric places; her famous seashore and 
mountain resorts; her unsurpassed 
scenery and Natural Wonders—all 
promise you fresh inspiration, good 
times . . . a new lease on life! 


GARDEN WEEK in OLD VIRGINIA és 
April 28-May 3. Write for special booklet. 


STRATFORD—tirth- 
place of General Lee. 


See the famous 
Natural Bridge, 
lovely caverns, 
and the Natural 
Tunnel (Zllus. rt.) 


Write for FREE Copy of Beautiful 
Pictorial Virginia Booklet (and Map) 


or specific information about places or events 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 827, 914 Capitol St., Richmond, Va. 











Travel motion pictures on Virginia available 
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Stumping the Expert 


by JOHN O'HARA 


An admirer from Lykens, Pa., 
who is unable to understand how I find 
time to do so many things, like writing 
this department every week, dressing 
and undressing myself every day, hold- 
ing down a movie job, and appearing 
on the radio twice within one month, 
writes in to inquire how I find time to 
do so many things. 

My answer is: “Do I?” I say that in 
all seriousness, folks. Writing this de- 
partment, for instance, is a short chore, 
but not nearly short enough for lovers 
of Shakespeare, workers of the Hearst 
press, members of the American Medi- 
cal Association, admirers of Kurt Weill, 
and various other individuals who don’t 
like my attitude. 

In the second place, it is a little too 
early to tell about the movie job, and 
so I'll keep my trap shut for the mo- 
ment while I see if I hold it down or 
it throws me. As to dressing and un- 
dressing myself, many friends and ac- 
quaintances, among others, find it hard 
to believe that I choose my raiment 
with care and, recently, at unaccus- 
tomed expense. These friends, acquaint- 
ances, and others gaze upon _ the 
tweedy exterior that hides this heart of 
gold, blink again, and say: “Well, at 
least you are safe from the law. You 
got something on.” That leaves unex- 
plained, or uncommented upon, my fre- 
quent radio appearances. One or two 
comments coming up. 

My Lykens correspondent was par- 
ticularly interested in her nephew’s 
appearance a few weeks ago on Infor- 
mation Please. She asked one particu- 
lar question which revealed that she 
was asking it before I made my ap- 
pearance. The question was: “Now 
tell me the truth. Don’t they rehearse 
it at all? Is it really spontaneous?” 

If she had heard the program when I 
was on it she would have known darn 
well that it was unrehearsed. Or, if not 
unrehearsed, that her nephew was the 
best stooge on the air. Aside from com- 
ing through with the recondite and 
breath-taking information that Cov- 
ington, Ky., is across the river from 
Cincinnati, my contribution to the pro- 
gram was decidedly negative. In fact, 
decidedly almost positively negative. I 
almost got the sponsors in a lawsuit 
by attributing to one playwright a work 
that belonged to another. 


My Lykens correspondent is inter- 
ested, she vows, in just what do you do 
when you go on Information Please. 
Well, first of all, in my case at least, 
you play a few games of pool with 
F.P.A. You show an interest in the 
program by begging him for tickets, 
which he is unable to get (you’re wel- 
come, Frank). Then adroitly you steer 
the conversation around so that you 
can pop off with some forgotten fact 
like what was the interscholastic hop, 
step, and jump record for Massa- 
chusetts high schools in 1904. The 
next week you allow him to “dis- 
cover” you mumbling the first four 
bars of your own arrangement of, say, 
“Comus Lycidas.” After that you’re 
practically in. 

Next, a man named Dan Golenpaul, 
who is the boss of the program, calls 
you up, offers you $150, which you 
accept before he has a chance to change 
his mind, and he tells you you will go 
on next week. 


Until the night you go on the 
program you waste your time reading 


Spalding guides, World Almanacs, 
bound volumes of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, and your own writ- 
ings, if any, just in case some wise guy 
tries to trap you into a tacit admission 
that you have a ghost writer. You also 
waste your time and your friends’ pa- 
tience by trying to develop a mike per- 
sonality. 

The night which you have not been 
afraid of at all, except secretly, comes. 
There is a_ fifteen-minute warm-up 
period, just before the program goes 
on the air, and you think this is the 
softest touch you ever made. You say 
to yourself: “Why didn’t I butter 
up Frank Adams years ago?” You 
are sure you're good for $150 a 
month from now on. Twelve times 
$150 is twelve fives are sixty, twelve 
ones are twelve and six to carry makes 
eighteen hundred, the price of a nice 
car. 

Then you become aware that you are 
listening to the chant of the tobacco 
auctioneer, and for the next half hour 
you don’t know your own middle name. 
But of course mine is Henry, so I’d 
just as soon forget it. 

Next week: my month on the Bing 
Crosby hour. 








Message Without Hysteria; 
‘Watch on the Rhine’ Present; 
Subtle Indictment of Nazis 


Lillian Hellman’s new play, Warcx ox 
THE Rune, is a-welcome late-comer in , 
season that hasn’t been distinguished fo, 
its dramatic offerings. As propaganda, this 
Herman Shumlin production is an eloquent 
and unhysterical indictment of totalitar. 
ianism; as drama, however, it lacks the 
craftsmanship and definition of characters 
that was to be expected from the author 
of “The Children’s Hour” and “The Little 
Foxes.” 

One of the baffling by-products of the 
“new order” in Europe is the general in. 
ability of the playwrights to dissect it with- 
out turning the stage into a pulpit. Miss 
Hellman avoids preaching by approaching 
her subject from a distance and indirectly, 
Her scene is a country estate outside of 
Washington, where Fanny Farrelly, 
witty, caustic dowager, and her son 
David have befriended an impoverished 
Rumanian Count and his American-born 
wife. 

The story begins with the arrival of 
Fanny’s daughter Sara after twenty years 
abroad. With Sara are her three children 
and her husband Kurt Mueller, a German 
engineer who has dedicated his life and 
happiness to the fight against Fascism. For 
Kurt this visit is a breathing spell before 
he returns to Germany with money to f- 
nance the underground revolt. But when 
the Count discovers Kurt’s identity and 
mission and turns blackmailer, the sensi- 
tive idealist once more becomes a man of 
action. 

In this third act Miss Hellman has writ- 
ten with warmth and power of a gentle 
man who must resort to violence that all 
violence will be ended in the world. Here 
the author’s eloquent sincerity, Herman 
Shumlin’s direction, and the acting of a 
splendid cast finally blend so effectively 
that one can overlook the fact that the 
climax is a device out of the familiar spy 
melodrama, that the first two acts are over- 
talkative, if wittily so, and that a love af- 
fair between David and the Countess is 
both unnecessary and only vaguely re- 
solved. 

As Kurt, Paul Lukas gives a perform- 
ance of such restraint and passionate con- 
viction that it is hard to imagine another 
actor in the role. The rest of the cast is 
also extremely effective—particularly Mady 
Christians as Kurt’s understanding wife, 
Lucile Watson as the redoubtable dowager 
who makes the most of Miss Hellman’s 
wittiest lines, George Coulouris as the op- 
portunist who misjudged the caliber of 
his man, and Eric Roberts as the most 
attractively precocious of the children in 
the Mueller household. 
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with BOBS WATSON + DARRYL HICKMAN + MARY NASH - LARRY NUNN 


HENRY O’NEILL - LEE J. COBB < Original Screen Play by James Kevin McGuinness 
Directed by NORMAN TAUROG : Produced by JOHN W. CONSIDINE, JR. 
- Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture. 
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REMINDED 
Daily, Month 
After Month, , 


IMPRINTED 


“AUTOPOINT” 


PENCILS 
DO THE WORK! 


This useful business gift imprinted with 
our name, sales message or trademark, 
uilds good will for you month after 

month . . . lasting, effective advertising. 

Thousands of leading firms build sales 

with imprinted AUTOPOINT products. 

Valuable “37 Sales Plans’’ book tells how. 

Sent to executives without obligation. 


Retailed by Leading Dealers 
No. 52GS—De Luxe oversize AUTOPOINT 
mcil, choice of attractive colors. Stream- 
ined clip, trim, inlaid crowns on cap and tip 
are rolled gold plate. Famous ‘“‘Grip-Tite” 
i can't wobble, twist, fall out. 


Another *‘Daily’’ Reminder 


Perpetual Calendar 
emo Case, No. 153. 
Combines easy-to- 
read perpetual calen- 
dar and handy pack 
of loose-leaf memo 
sheets. Flick of the 
fingers removes 3’ x 5’ 
memo sheet. 
Nos. 52GS and 
153 are made of 
BAKELITE 
molding material. 
Send coupon 
for Free cat- 
alog—illus- 
trates more 
than 70 additional sales-building 
AUTOPOINT business gifts. 


fp , 
THE TTER PENCIL 


REG TRACE MARK 
Available for standard or Real Thin lead 
Fr SUTOPOINT COM PANY 
| 1812 Foster, Chicago, Lil. 
Please send Free ‘37 Sales Plans’’ and Autopoint | 
Business Gift Catalog. (Sent to executives) 
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‘“More Fun than a Yacht”’ 





- « » A VERMONT SUMMER HOME 


Every year new scores of discriminating and city-weary 
folks are discovering the NEW ESCAPE from modern 
stress and questions of the future. In the “Continuous 
natural park’’ of Green 
Mountain-land are hun- 
dreds of view-command- 
ing hillside or lakeside 
farms to intrigue the in- 
terest of any who cherish 
the dream of a low-cost 
summer home. DORO- 
THY CANFIELD tells 
allabout this happy transi- 
tion to a care-free ‘‘coun- 
try squire” in her book, 
“Vermont Summer 
Homes”, .. FREE for the 
asking. For an eye-full of 


















Dept. of Conservation & Development, Publicity Service, 
225 State House, Montpelier, Vermont 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF CANCER IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Cancer and the Climate: 
Tests Support U.S. Findings 
That Cold Spurs Disease 


That climate may play an important 
role in cancer was strongly indicated more 
than a year ago in a geographical survey of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
The report revealed that during 1937 South 
Carolina’s over-all cancer toll was 52 deaths 
out of every 100,000 population, while the 
mortality rate in Rhode Island exactly 
tripled that figure. This extreme example 
was presented to emphasize findings which 
showed that cancer death rates were con- 
siderably lower in the Southern States (ex- 
cepting Florida and Louisiana) than in 
New England, the Great Lakes region, the 
Pacific Coast, and other parts of the nation. 

The first large-scale experimental evi- 
dence to back these studies, however, was 
announced last week in the publication 
Cancer Research by Dr. R. H. Fuller, Edna 
Brown, and Dr. C. A. Mills of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati College of Medicine. 
They placed 67 mice in a “hot room” at a 
temperature of about 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit and a relative humidity of 60 to 70 per 
cent, 66 mice in a “control room” where 
temperatures were varied from 70 to 94 de- 
grees to duplicate regular seasonal changes, 
and 67 more mice in a “cold room” kept at 
65 degrees. The 200 animals came from a 
specially bred strain, were all about eight 
weeks old, and were fed the same diets. In 
other words, the variable—and important 
—factor in these tests was the different 
experimental climates. 

The scientists found that at twenty 
months (an age equivalent to 50 years in 
terms of human longevity) , the cold-room 
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mice had developed nineteen tumors— 
fourteen breast cancers and five internal 
growths—while the disease was almost as 
prevalent among the control-room animals. 
But mice living in the 90-degree “southern 
climate” had far less cancer, examinations 
revealing only five tumors in all. Further- 
more, only two mice among the warm- 
weather population died of their tumors, 
the deaths occurring 50 and 61 days after 
the growths were discovered. But stricken 
control-room mice survived an average of 
47 days, while the cold-weather group’s vic- 
tims lived only 28 days. 

Although the cause of cancer is a mys- 
tery still, the three workers believe the 
tests show the disease is not caused by a 
virus—as has been suggested by some 
scientists—but is due to some disturbance 
of metabolic proces::;. They point out that 
in warm climates “where heat loss is diffi- 
cult, malignant growth is suppressed just 
as is body growth rate . . . When body heat 
can be lost easily [in cold climates], cancer 
is more prevalent and its course is more 
repid.” They further emphasized the sig- 
nificance of the fact that diabetes—which 
is definitely a metabolic disease, being 
caused by the body’s inability to produce 
insulin—resembles cancer in its geographii- 
cal distribution and is considerably less 
prevalent in the South. 





Head Starts in Indigestion 


The well-known problem of digestive 
systems disrupted by fear and anxiety is be- 
coming increasingly important in a world at 
war, Dr. H. L. Wilson of the London Hos- 
pital indicated five months ago. The British 
physician revealed that when his country 
declared war in September 1939, there was 
a sharp rise in patients complaining of 
stomach upsets, the number falling off as 
soon as expected bombing attacks failed 
to materialize. Similar “epidemics” followed 
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the fall of France and the start of large- 
scale air raids last September. 

Last week further confirmation of the 
tie-up between man’s mind and his diges- 
tive system was reported in the latest is- 
sue of the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital by Dr. G. Canby Robinson. 
Among a representative 50-person sample 
of the patients reporting at the gastro- 
intestinal clinic, he found that 38 cases 
(76 per cent) had “personality disorders of 
which their digestive complaints were an 
outstanding symptom.” 

Special interviews revealed that one well- 
paid steelworker’s stomach was literally 
turned when he thought about how he had 
to support a host of parasitic relatives. A 
31-year-old housewife complained of simi- 
lar symptoms because her father didn’t 
like her husband; an unemployed tailor 
couldn’t stomach the fact that his wife 
was supporting him, and money troubles 
brought about chronic constipation in a 
jobless baker. 

These and other cases were successfully 
relieved of their symptoms by heart-to- 
heart talks in which the doctor pointed out 
the underlying emotional causes and acted 
as a general medical confessor. In all, this 
psychotherapy helped 23 of the 38 patients. 
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Ban on Two Products 


The United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration last week found itself busy 
stopping sales of two products: 


€A solution of hydrogen sulphide (H,S) 
used in the “Willat method” of heatless 
permanent waving by high-priced beauty 
shops. Dr. W. G. Campbell, chief of the 
Federal agency, revealed that the substance 
had caused a death of an Atlanta, Ga., 
woman in a few minutes. Interstate com- 
merce in the hair-curling fluid has been for- 
bidden, and it is now up to local and state 
governments to prevent sale of bottles al- 
ready within state borders. Although the 
solution has been used extensively without 
causing injuries of any kind, government 
authorities declare many women may be 
specially sensitive to the hydrogen sul- 
phide and suffer from sleepiness, headaches, 
eye irritations, and other symptoms pre- 
sumably caused by poisoning through the 
skin or by inhaling the substance’s fumes. 
















* About 1,000 shipments by the Winthrop 
Chemical Co. of New York of 410,000 na- 
tionally distributed pills (known as lot 
MP029) containing sulfathiazol—a_val- 
uable sulfanilamide derivative used to fight 
pneumonia and pus-forming germs—and 
accidentally contaminated with a potent 
barbiturate sedative. About 175 Federal 
agents and thousands of local policemen 
and other officials have sent a host of 
warning telegrams and made direct con- 
tacts with corner drugstores, Dr. Campbell 
reported. 

As a result, about 75 per cent of the pills 
















































Meet Hollywood’s Number 1 creative man—KING VIDOR — Director- 
Producer for MGM ... We found Mr. Vidor discussing — with a script 
girl— “rushes” from “COMRADE X,” MGM's spy-thriller starring CLARK 


GABLE and HEDY LAMARR. 





















The projection room — where waste footage is cut, each scene edited, action speeded. 
Many Academy awards are actually won here. Mr. Vidor dictates every direction, 
note, detail to his Ediphone. They’re recorded quickly, accurately, even with inflections. 


Why don’t you discover how much 
more you can do ina working day 
with the Edison Voicewriter? No 
“overtime,” either, when you keep an 
Ediphone at home (as Mr. Vidor does). 
And your secretary will thank you 
when you phone “Ediphone,” your 
city, or write Dept. W4,(address below) 
for a demonstration. 





Here’s King Vidor recording scenes and 
dialogue from J. P. Marquand’s best-seller, 
“H. M. Pulbam, Esquire’ —bhis next 
bicture for MGM. Here again, Edipbone 
saves valuable time, steps up efficiency. 





EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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in the MP029 lot have been recovered, and 
attempts are being made to locate two 
other lots—MP118 and MP169—which 
may also be contaminated. Although tests 
haven’t yet checked on the ability of the 
pills to cause death, at least five patients 
who swallowed the tablets are dead, and 
serious aftereffects have been reported in 
about 100 other cases. 





A Defeat for the AMA 


With the help of a $40,000 government 
loan, 2,500 Washington employes of the 
Home Owners Loan Corp. formed the 
Group Health Association in 1937 to pro- 
vide members with year-round medical 
care paid on a monthly, equal-payment 
basis. Opposed from the outset by organ- 
ized medicine, the cooperative brought the 
clash to a head in 1938 by instigating the 
government to charge the AMA, three 
affiliated societies, and 21 of the country’s 
prominent doctors with conspiring to hin- 
der its operation in restraint of “trade” 
in violation of the antitrust provisions of 
the Sherman Act. 

The prosecution claimed that the AMA, 
by using the threat of expulsion, had used 
its prestige to prevent physicians from 
joining or consulting with the group’s 
staff and to deny operating privileges in 
Washington hospitals to cooperative doc- 
tors. The AMA denied any conspiracy, 
claiming among other things that the co- 
operative was illegal. 

Last week a jury of ten men and two 
women, who had fidgeted through almost 
two months of hearings embracing 118 
witnesses and 747 documents, brought in a 
verdict, after eleven hours and 25 min- 
utes of deliberation, acquitting the indi- 
vidual defendants, but finding the AMA 
and the Medical Society of the District 
of Columbia guilty. Charges against the 
other two societies had been dropped. 


MUSIC 


England’s Gift to Music 


Sir Thomas Beecham says: “There are 
no bad orchestras; there are only bad con- 
ductors.” And nobody knows more about 
orchestras than the veteran English maes- 
tro, 62 this month, who has conducted 
more than 150 of them the world over in 
the last 30 years and has been the man 
with the baton for opera at Covent Garden 
off and on for three decades. 


This week, the dean of English musi- 
cians—who ranks in the world’s top half- 
dozen conductors and who knows only one 
equal, Bruno Walter, as a performer of 
Mozart—returns to a New York podium 
for the first time since the season 1935-36, 
when he appeared with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony. This time, at the in- 
vitation of Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 
Sir Thomas conducted the WPA New 
York City Symphony in the first of two 
Sunday-night programs. The short, dapper 
little Briton with the white goatee and the 
elfin grin is the son of the late Sir Joseph 
Beecham, Bart., who made a vast fortune 
with the world-famous Beecham pills, once 
prophetically advertised by this jingle: 








Hark, the herald angels sing 
Beecham’s pills are just the thing. 


Rich enough at 27 to found his own or- 
chestra, and to pay for the opera, ballet, 
and symphony seasons year after year in 
London, Sir Thomas lost a million pounds 
producing in London such operas as 
“Pelléas and Mélisande,” “Elektra,” “Sa- 
lomé,” and Stravinsky’s “Nightingale.” 
The witty maestro, known in the music 
world as “Tommy,” sums these experiences 
up succinctly: “My most successful season 
of opera was in Russian. Nobody under- 
stood a word of it.” 

Sir Thomas is full of funny stories about 


Man with a baton: Sir Thomas Beecham gives the New York City Symphony a workout 
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his career. He likes to recall the night , 
black cat made a shambles of a Covent 
Garden performance of “Tristan uni 
Isolde” by going to sleep atop the prompt. 
er’s box, in full view of the audience, an( 
the time the alcoholic harpist who appeared 
with his London Philharmonic insisted oy 
improvising his cadenzas in the second ae} 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor” until Beecham 
and the orchestra interrupted with a des. 
perate, crashing chord in D major fortis. 
simo. 

In June, Beecham—whose lecture schied- 
ule calls for 30 American appearances be- 
fore the season’s end—will return to Cana- 
da to conduct at the Montreal Festival: 
later he'll appear with the Essex County 
Sympnony in Newark and at Ravinia Park, 
near Chicago. In July he’ll visit Mexico. 





























RECORD WEEK 


Assisted by Kirsten Flagstad and three 
orchestras—the Philadelphia under Eugene 
Ormandy and the Victor Symphony and 
San Francisco Opera under Edwin McaAr- 
thur—the Metropolitan Opera’s great 
Danish heldentenor, Lauritz Melchior, is 
presented in a new Victor album titled 
SeLecTIons From Srx WAGNERIAN OPprEnras. 
The arias chosen are from “Der Fliegende 
Hollander,” “Lohengrin,” “Die Meister- 
singer,” “Tannhauser,” “Siegfried,” and 
“Die Gétterdimmerung” (the last sung in 
duet with Mme. Flagstad) . Superbly cone 
and sure-fire for Wagnerites. (Five 12-inch 
records in album, $5.50.) 

























Sascha Gorodnitzki, young Russian- 
born pianist who has frequented the na- 
tion’s concert halls for some ten years, 
now makes his debut on Columbia records 
with a performance of ScHuMAnNny’s 
Sonata No. 2 1n G Minor. Gorodnitzki 
plays this romantic music with his usual 
technical skill. The recording is good. (Two 
12-inch records in album, $2.50.) 
































~ Newsweek by Pat Ter'y 
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Zorina, America’s premiere ballerina, an original painting for Columbia Records by Carl Erickson 





DROPS A GRACEFUL CURTSY TO COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 


: HE new Columbia record company 

has done so many grand things in 
the last two years! It was Columbia that 
had the courage to pioneer the new low 
prices on classical records. 

“And I am so excited about the many 
marvelous new names in the Columbia 
catalogue, too. The Budapest String 
Quartet, the Don Cossack Chorus, Robert 
Casadesus, Nathan Milstein, Egon Petri, 
Roland Hayes, Szigeti, and perhaps my 
very favorite—Stokowski, conducting 
The All-American Youth Orchestra. 

“When I hear the new Masterworks— 





they are so thrilling, so gloriously lifelike! 
Only theother night I played Stravinsky’s 
own recording of his ‘Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps’ with the New York Philharmonic, 
and then followed it with the Tannhauser 
‘Bacchanale’ by the great Fritz Reiner 
and the Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

“They were so brilliant, so clear... 
that J could feel myself on the stage, ac- 
tually dancing in those thrilling ballets. 

“Tt is a pleasure to offer my cordial 
thanks and congratulations for all 
Columbia has done for me, and for so 
many other music lovers everywhere.” 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION C-1)) A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


BRAHMS’ THIRD SYMPHONY, Frederick 
Stock conducting the majestic Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Last November New York concert- 
goers were electrified by the Chicago 
Symphony’s matchless 
performance of this glori- 
ous masterpiece during its 
pears successful , 
Golden Jubilee programs | 
in Carnegie Hall. Now 
Columbia gives you this performance 
just as it was played in New York. 

A magnificent recording of one of the 
world’s greatest classics. 

Four 12-inch Records, Set 443 . . $4.50* 





SIBELIUS’ SECOND SYMPHONY, The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, John Barbirolli, conductor. 

The most popular of all seven Sibelius 
symphonies, the Second receives a dra- 
matic performance in this re- 
markable new recording by 
the peerless Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of 
New York. Its many chang- 
ing moods are brought to 
you with thrilling expressiveness. 

A truly great recording that deserves 
an honored place in any record collection. 
Five 12-inch Records, Set 423 . . $5.50* 





TCHAIKOVSKY’S PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1, 
Egon Petri and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr. 
Holland’s incredibly talented pianist 
joins the renowned London Philharmonic 
Symphony to give you a 
supreme recording of what 
many consider the greatest 
piano concerto ever written. 
If you have not yet heard 
the technical perfection of 
these records — you will find that it is 
definitely worth a special trip to your 
favorite Columbia record dealer. 
Four 12-inch Records, Set 318 . . $4.50* 





THE MUSIC OF STEPHEN FOSTER, Andre 
Kostelanetz and his Orchestra. 

A treasury of America’s best-loved 
melodies—nine sparkling new arrange- 
ments, played by the inimitable Kostel- 
anetz, of Stephen Foster’s 
lovely, lilting tunes that 
bring to life all the romance 
of the Old South. Included 
are such immortal Foster fa- 
vorites as “Old Black Joe,” 





“Oh, Susanna” and “Old Folks at Home.” 

A set you can count on for endless 
hours of pleasure. Be sure to hear it. 
Three 12-inch Records, Set 442 . . $3.50 
* Available in automatic sequence. 























On Guard 


“Keep thine home fair; 
Let nothing mar 
The sunshine and the air— 
W bere children are.” 


i 
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This newspaper notably knows the whole civilized 
world almost as well as you know your own front 
yard. And we say: Nowhere on earth is there any- 


thing as fine, as hope-inspiring, as the home of 
the average American. And heaven knows how 
hard it is to have that kind of home im this kind 


of world. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS isn’t going to 
make the task any harder by violating the stan- 
dards of the homes into which it enters. 
"ie ges 

News in the raw is notably loaded with impurities 
and poisons. By our lights, the first duty of a 
newspaper is to filter out these impurities, and 
make the news fit for the home. If unwholesome 
news is the price of circulation; if unwholesome 
advertising is the price of linage, then THE CHI- 
CAGO DAILY NEWS will not pay the price! 


To illustrate: Approximately one million dollars 
is spent annually in other Chicago newspapers for 





alcoholic beverage advertising and for unethical 
medical and miscellaneous advertising which THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS will not print. 


7 7 7 


Because they know and approve the Character of 
this newspaper, nearly half a million families, 
large and small, throw open their doors nightly 
to THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS and say: 
“Come in!” For they believe in what it says—and 
what it advertises! 
se oS 

Advertisers know this, as proved by the fact that 
again in 1940 THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
carried more Total Display Advertising than any 
other newspaper in Chicago—morning, evening 
or Sunday!* (*Authority: Media Records, Inc.) 





You are careful when you pick out a SALESMAN 
to represent you—should you be less careful when 
you pick out a NEWSPAPER to represent you? 











THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 
WITH THE MOST VALUABLE CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza e@ DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 
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Schools for the red man: Pine Ridge squaws spinning . 











EDUCATION 





‘Indianizing’ the Red Man: 
Tribal Ways of Life Stressed 
in Reservation Schools 


Probably the worst and most insulting 
blunder the Federal government ever com- 
mitted in its treatment of the Indian was 
its attempt to “Americanize” him. From 
1887 to 1934, the Office of Indian Affairs 
tried to stamp out tribal government, reli- 
gion, and customs. Though tribesmen had 
no tradition of private ownership, they 
were given shares of the reservations and 
expected to turn them into farms and 
ranches. The upshot was that Indians by 
the thousand sold or leased the land that 
should have been their chief resource, and 
gradually sank into poverty. 

But since 1934 that’s all changed. The 
so-called “Vanishing Americans,’ who 
now number a new population high of 
361,000, get schooling for genuine Indian 
life through the more than 260 schools op- 
erated under Indian Affairs Commissioner 
John Collier. To find out how they’re pro- 
gressing, NEWSWEEK last week investigated 
one of the best, the Oglala school on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation of 9,000 Sioux in 
South Dakota. 

A few years ago, educators surveyed the 
economic life of Sioux at Pine Ridge and 
the adjoining Rosebud reservation (see ac- 
companying illustration) . They found that 
9% per cent of Sioux youth stay on the res- 
ervation after leaving school. Though the 
schools then stressed trades like carpentry, 
auto mechanics, and masonry, Indians had 
practically no chance to earn money at 
them. But the tribesmen did own some 
2,000,000 acres of grazing land and were 
using only one-third of it. Forthwith the 

lan service agreed that the Sioux, 
whose ancestors fed on buffalo, should now 
live on cattle. 


ao * ~~ narnomll 


rN me 
U. S. Indian Service 


... and practical farm handicraft 


In a score of buildings at Oglala, direct- 
ed by W. O. Nicholson, a veteran at Indi- 
an education, some 700 boys and girls 
from 2 to 20 study farming and ranching 
from the ground up. In elementary grades 
they learn farming and gardening. Then, 
in high school, comes drill in riding and 
saddling, branding, roping, tree planting, 
irrigation, etc. The girls study housewifely 
arts. 

Oglala’s most important single project 
is its system of junior livestock associa- 
tions. In 1938, for example, six Sioux boys 
borrowed 30 Hereford heifers from the 
school herd. At the Oglala range camp 
they shared work in the bunkhouse and 
cook shack, developed springs and water 
holes, and bred their heifers to govern- 
ment-owned bulls. For helping with the 
school herd, the cowboy Indians earned $1 
a day to buy feed for their own stock. 
They now have 28 grown cattle and 24 
calves. By summer, they will repay 30 
head to the school and take 50 home with 
them. Thus has Oglala helped boost Pine 
Ridge livestock to a high of 11,000. 

But all is not work at Oglala. The school 
has crackerjack basketball and football 


.. small fry at Rosebud learning the three R’s ... 


teams. Lately the Sioux have enthusiasti- 
cally taken up polo, which incidentally 
sharpens their interest in the care of 
horses. 


A Kentuckian for U. of K. 


As a state-owned school, the University 
of Kentucky has to please many people. 
It serves up 700 courses for the 3,500 girls 
and boys on its Lexington campus, who 
get by at an all-over average expense of 
about $450 a year. Besides, 850 others take 
correspondence courses, 750 attend classes 
at extension centers, and citizens in gen- 
eral can tune in on educational hroadcasts 
over an assortment of Kentucky stations. 

Last week the university gratified Ken- 
tuckians once more. As president, succeed- 
ing the retired Frank L. McVey, the trus- 
tees named Dr. Herman Lee Donovan, as 
thoroughgoing a Kentuckian as they could 
have found. Descendant of one of the 
state’s oldest families and born in Mays- 
ville, Donovan alternately taught in a 
Mason County schoolhouse and studied at 
the university, earning his A.B. in 1914 and 
meanwhile marrying another Kentucky 
teacher. Then he worked in schools in Pa- 
ducah, Wickliffe, ‘Louisville, Catlettsburg, 
and as dean of faculty at Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers’ College in Richmond. 
There followed three years as professor at 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tenn., then back home as presi- 
dent of Eastern State. 

In Richmond, the mild-mannered Dr. 
Donovan made his name as an adminis- 
trator, adding ten buildings at Eastern 
State and doubling its property value to 
$3,250,000. He also clamped down on 
campus necking. Nearby, on a 200-acre 
farm, he indulged in what he calls the “Sat- 
urday-afternoon farmer’s” hobby of raising 
Hereford cattle. Though he does not smoke 
or gamble, the blue-eyed educator keeps 
a box of Coronas in his office for visitors. 
And he likes horse races—he keeps a pic- 
ture of Man o’ War on his office wall. 





REWMeExiIco, 


“LAND OF ENCHANTMENT ” 


Come to Néw Mexico this year and slip away 
completely from strain and worry. Imagine the 
kind of vacation you like best—and you’ll find 
it here. Whether you can catch the spirit of 
Majiana that lets you loaf away the lazy days 
under a cloudless turquoise sky, or whether you 
pack evéry..hour with..new thrills and strange 
sights, you'll sleep dike a log through the crisp 
cool nights, brown like an Indian in the bril- 
diant sunshine, and pile up reserves of strength 
land energy for strenuous days ahead. This 


brand-new map of carefree vacations, in full’ 


b eseed and large pine, is yours for the asking. 


mE ‘Use the coupon*now! 


STATE TOURIST ICO 


New Sta 
Room 737, “State ‘Capitol Fe. N.M 
Recreational Map of New Mexico,’ 


Please send free, ( ) New 
() Official 1941 Road Map. ) New Booklet,‘ Land of Enchantment,’” 


To. 
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O 3 Years ...... $8 
O 2 Years ...... $6 
2h b ee $4 


In Canada add $1.25 per year, all other 
foreign countries add $2.50 per year. 


And Bill Me Later 
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Dale Beronius, Kansas City Star 


Artist at work: Thomas Benton 








ART 





Two Years of Benton Art 


Head of the department of painting and 
drawing at the Kansas City Art Institute 
for the past five years, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, 52, lives in a rambling stone house on 
Belleview Avenue in Kansas City with his 
Italian-born wife, their 14-year-old son 
Thomas (called Teeps), and their baby 
girl Jessie. The Bentons don’t go out much 
but hold open house over the week ends, 
when their friends are free to come and go 
and amuse themselves pretty much as they 
please. Sometimes Benton entertains his 
guests with a harmonica recital of hillbilly 
songs picked up on sketching trips through 
Tennessee and Arkansas. 

And sometimes, too, Benton works; last 
week the fourteen oils which are the bulk 
of his last two years’ labors closed a five- 
day run at the Art Institute, where they 
doubled attendance at the museum (to 400 
daily) . This week these new pictures, with 
two others, go on view in the remodeled 
Fifth Avenue galleries of the Associated 
American Artists in New York. 

Half of Benton’s new pictures which can 
be seen free until May 3, are landscapes, 
like “Spring Plowing,” in which the spec- 
tator can all but smell the rich warm 
Missouri earth. And then there’s the por- 
trait of Ben Nichols, a 92-year-old Negro 


who sometimes sits as model in his classes 
at the institute. Benton’s reputation was 
made with just such figure studies; this js 
one of his finest. 

All the frames for these pictures were 
made by the Benton family carpenter: 
Mrs. Benton, who tries not to complain 
when Tom spills ashes from his pipe all 
over the house. In exchange for this 
courtesy, he eats what’s set before him: 
“Never kick about your wife’s cooking” js 
his precept for domestic success. Once when 
Mrs. Benton was reprimanding Teeps for 
some breach of conduct, their son replied: 
“T don’t want to be a gentleman—I want 
to be exactly like dad.” 





rr 


Walt Kuhn’s Philosophy 

When Walt Kuhn’s first one-man show 
in Boston opens at the Grace Horne Gal- 
leries April 14, the public will have its first 
chance to see one of the recent oils which 
the New Yorker ranks among his own few 
favorites. This is the 1939 girl “Lancer,” 
for which a young woman who worked in 
a Union City, N.J., night club posed in a 
Kuhn-designed costume that was inspired 























by the uniforms of Napoleonic Polish 
lancers. 

The “Lancer” also adorns the jacket of 
Paul Bird’s unusual monograph, Firry 
Paintings By Watt Kuvan, issued by 
Studio Publications in New York last 
January. This book ($1.50) contains no 





biographical information; instead it con- 
centrates discussion on the pictures repro- 
cuced. Kuhn hopes it may serve “as a text- 
book for young artists who want to know 
what it’s all about. It gives the student a 
chance to see that there must be speech 
behind paintings.” 








Behind Kuhn’s eminence as a dean of 
American painters is a lively personal 
history. Born in 1880 and privately edu- 
cated in New York schools, he went to 











Associated American Artists 
Benton calls Ben Nichols ‘Aaron 
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york at 16 in a sporting-goods store and 
earned to wrap a pair of roller skates in 
one sheet of newspaper—an accomplish- 
ment of which he’s still proud. After as- 
grted experiences as a semi-professional 
bicyele rider who took many prizes at 
snall New York state fairs, he went to 
San Francisco in 1899 and worked two 
years as cartoonist on the weekly Wasp. 
Another winter in New York, and he went 
to Paris to study painting. 

In those days Whistler and Japanese art 
were the vogue; Kuhn didn’t hear about 
the Post-Impressionists—the then unpub- 
licized but now historic painters of the 
period—until shortly before the 1913 
Armory show, but he soon made up for 
lost time. In Europe he assembled with 
Arthur B. Davies the pictures for the 
famous exhibit which launched modern 
art in America. 

Like so many moderns, Kuhn all his life 
has loved the circus. He knows most of 
the major performers but prefers the lesser 
lights in small-time troupes, and many of 
them have posed for Kuhn. His models help 
themselves to his stores of fantastic cos- 
tumes and strike their own attitudes until 
they find one he likes. Although his oils 
now bring from $1,000 to $5,000, Kuhn is 
disenchanted with what he calls the New 
York art racket. “Art is a lousy business,” 
as he sums it up, “so for me it’s a sport.” 


_—_ 





Religious Art by the Secular 


Some of the greatest art the world has 
ever seen was produced for the church dur- 
ing the Renaissance in Italy, and after- 
ward in France, Germany, and Spain. But 
as the subject matter of the great painters 
and sculptors became increasingly secular, 
the quality of religious art corresponding- 
ly declined. Today the first-rate artists like 
Epstein and Rouault whose work is pri- 
marily religious are few, but some good 
religious art is being turned out by artists 
whose work is mostly secular. This week 
the Parzinger Gallery in Manhattan opened 
an exhibit of such art, displaying con- 
temporary designs in silver, enamel, mosaic, 
painting, sculpture, stained glass, rugs, 
fabrics, metal, and cabinetwork. 

The artists represented include such 
sculptors as William Zorach, whose black 
granite boulder head of Christ sells for 
$2,500, José de Creeft, and Richmond 
Barthé. Among the painters exhibiting are 
Lyonel Feininger, Nicolas de Molas, Karin 
van Leyden, Buk Ulreich, Charles Rain, 
and the Mexican mystic Jean Charlot. 

Henry Varnum Poor contributes several 
plates depicting biblical subjects, and Alice 
Donaldson, a designer, has some striking 
doors from plasticor, a new synthetic ma- 
terial. Other designers have created hand- 
some modern silver to adorn contemporary 
iltars and fabrics which echo recent design 
trends. Perhaps the most striking object in 
the show is the streamlined $1,500 gold and 
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BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


If every SA0SF-equipped machine 
and tool and instrument and vehicle 
were to come to a sudden halt, 
defense would sag alarmingly. But 
Industry, alert and patriotic, will 
make sure that the bearings that 
speed the defense machines get 
the little care they need. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. PHILADELPHIA 
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MEANS ON A 
DICTIONARY 






1. The final authority. 
2. Faster, more accurate finding 
of words you want. 

3. More complete than others 
at the same price. 


“Funk & Wagnalls” on the 


College 
Standard 
Dictionary 


means that it’s the BEST 
you can buy at its price—$3.50 


140,000 terms, 2500 illus. 
trations, 1343 ly thumb 
indexed, at all bookstores. 
The largest abridged Dic- 
tionary published. 

Have you ever owned a 
REAL Dictionary? 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 

354 Fourth Ave., N. 2 














At night some people like to slumber, 
While others much prefer to rhumba. 
Whichever type you chance to be 
There’s one solution, luckily: 

In Minneapolis just let 

Your address read, “The Nicollet!’’ 
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Ezra Stoller 


Church art: $1,500 crucifix 


silver crucifix, 23 inches tall. Set with rubies 
and diamonds, it was designed by two 
young Yale graduates, Albert Hoffman and 
George Kratina, for the Immaculate Con- 
ception Chapel of the Convent of the Mis- 
sionary Cenacle in Gillette, New Jersey. 








RELIGION 


Six Months of Revivals: 
191 Protestant Leaders Address 
2,355,880 in 22 Cities 


Oklahomans organized a new state coun- 
cil of churches . . . A jail in Kansas City 
got a new chapel : . . In each of 22 cities, 
some 2,000 people decided to join churches 

. A social-work conference got under 
way in Baltimore . . . Youngsters in Los 
Angeles launched a Christian Youth Coun- 
cil . . . Experts journeyed from Indianapo- 
lis to investigate church projects in Wash- 
ington. 

Behind all this and other religious fer- 
ment last winter was the National Chris- 
tian Mission. Promoted by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and begun last September, the 
mission for six months ranged from coast 
to coast, whipping up revivals in 22 big 
cities. Back at Federal Council headquar- 
ters in New York after a final and climac- 
tic crusade in Los Angeles, its leaders last 
week summed up for Newsweek. They 
agreed it was “the greatest united evan- 
gelistic movement that has ever visited 
our nation.” 

The missioners had planned carefully 
and well. Fully 191 bishops, ministers, and 
laymen addressed 2,355,880 people in 
churches, clubs, schools, labor temples, 











jails, courtrooms, theaters, etc. They 
missed only three out of 6,160 appoint. 
ments—one of them in San Francisco 
when a man driving Dr. Francis Stifler of 
the American Bible Society to catch 
ferry to Oakland was arrested for speed. 
ing; next morning the judge reprimanded 
the policeman for not giving the church. 
man the sort of escort he would have give 
an ambulance. 

Altogether, the missioners appeared op 
403 radio broadcasts and_ distributed 
5,000,000 pieces of literature. They found 
the South in general and smaller cities jy 
particular ripest for evangelism. Chicago, 
for example, turned out to be too big to 
work up the revivalist spirit. It was for 
this reason that the mission skipped New 
York. However, the preachers are stil] 
frankly amazed at the way high-school 
boys and girls peppered them with serious, 
well-thought-out questions. As Dr. Jesse 
Bader of the Federal Council put it last 
week: “When so much of our present civ- 
ilization is shaken, tumbling, and crasb- 
ing, people are more concerned than ever 
to get hold of permanent values. The mis- 
sion discovered a heart hunger in Ameri- 
can life.” 

Easily the star performer of the whole 
campaign was the great Methodist mis- 
sionary, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, who came 
home from India for the tour. Speaking in 
all 22 cities, he brought audience after 
audience cheering to its feet. His job done, 
Dr. Jones was scheduled to sail from San 
Francisco for India March 20, and in fact, 
had sent his baggage aboard ship. But that 
morning he suddenly canceled his passage 
and had his trunk brought ashore. Last 
week, in a letter to the magazine The 
Christian Century, he explained why: an 
“inner voice” kept repeating “I want you 
here.” “Perhaps in this time of national 
crisis there is something I must do. Just 
what it is I am not sure. That, too, will be 
made clear.” 


-_ _ 





Fewer Candidates for Nuns 


Noting that the number of candicates 
for admission to the 200-odd Catholic re- 
ligious orders of nuns in this country has 
dwindled (unlike the male orders, which 
have plenty) , Father Edward F. Garesche, 
spiritual director of the Mission Health 
Sisters, queried heads of female religious 
communities for facts and figures. Last 
week the Jesuit weekly America published 
the results of his survey. Forty-three 
mothers superior declared that in 1936 
they had a total of 951 postulants and in 
1939 only 855—or three-fourths as many 
as are needed to keep up with their current 
membership and allow for normal expan- 
sion. Among the reasons given for the de- 
cline: “the present-day rage for having 4 
good time,” “bad effects of the cinema,” 
“the influence of the non-Catholic college,” 
and “fear of religious persecution.” 
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Humanity Under the Guns: 


light of Humble Folk in War 
Depicted by Robert Nathan 


Strange journeys have long been a lit- 
rary preoccupation of Robert Nathan’s. 
nd little people, uprooted from their sur- 
yundings for one reason or another, have 
ormed a majority of his characters, from 
he Jews of “Road of Ages” to the quartet 
f outcasts who wintered in a Central 
Park tool shed in “One More Spring.” 

Nathan’s new novel is about war. It is 

mother strange journey undertaken by 
umble people whose destiny is not in 
heir own hands. Or so they suppose. 

The story begins with a family hastily 
reparing to leave its home in a small 
own. Not far off, smoke from a burning 
jlage rises to the sky, telling of the ap- 
broach of an apparently invincible enemy. 
juns thunder; planes snarl and dip over 
he heads of a countless stream of humble 
folk who clutter up the roads with their 
arts and baby carriages. The picture is 
familiar—humanity in flux, the wave of 
the present. 

Nathan tells his story of an unspecified 
country in flames mostly in terms of chil- 
dren, describing with subtle realism their 
limited understanding of their plight, their 
fear and bravery. This book, the nearest 
thing to a political statement this author 
has made, is the angriest he has ever writ- 
ten. 

This is a war, the author makes plain, 
that neither government nor people wished 
for. The refugees are stunned and bewil- 
dered. In a mill one night, a preacher puts 
into words what the people instinctively 
fel: “I’ve watched this war come upon 
u. Nobody wanted it; and so nobody 
thinks he’s to blame. But I say that those 
are to blame who wouldn’t step out and 
ight when the first injustice was done... 
Spain was the first, that was no war of 
ours. And we had none of Finland, either. 
We have not fought for the right, but for 
or own skins, and the hand of God is 
heavy on us for that account.” 

The minister’s hearers whisper “Amen” 
but, with this realization of their collective 
culpability, comes no defeatism. As the 
bok closes, the army prepares to make 
a stand and the fugitives face the fu- 
tue with a new resolve. (THe, WENT 
Ox Tocerner. 191 pages. Knopf, New 
York. $2.) 





Jungle Junket 


Ivan T. Sanderson, the young Scotch 
taturalist who stalks bats and _ basilisks 
(lragonlike lizards) in South American 
jungles for the British museum, has a new 
bok out this week, a continuation of his 
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BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


18 Cedar Street, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
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A FIRST J A MEAL 
@ COURSE! @ IN ITSELF! 


Here’s a dish with double distinction. It’s 
smooth, dark, rich and full of goodness as 
Black Bean Soup should be — equally wel- 
come at dinner or as a satisfying meal in itself. 


Do try it both ways and see how useful this 
grand soup can be. A slice of lemon, one of 
egg, a spot of sherry add to its rare appeal. 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown, Mass. 


@ P.S. Another soup that enhances any menu is Under- 
wood Purée Mongole, a delectable blend of tomatoes, 
peas and julienned vegetables. Try it! 
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Once you’ye sampled a cocktail, high-’ 
ball or rickey made with oats nut- 
brown Jamaica rum, you will discover 
how appetizing these tropical favourites 
really are. Serve them to your guests to- 

night, but remember— . 








Planters’ Punch” Brand 

100% Fine Mellow Jamaica 
97 Proof 

MYERS’S RUM RICKEY 


As served at the famous Planters’ 
Punch Inn, on the “‘Sugar Wharf’’, 
z Kingston, Jamaica. 

Put 1 or 2 lumps of Ice in a tumbler; 
Juice of half a Lemon or Lime. Add one 
half cocktail glass of MYERS‘’S FINE 
MELLOW JAMAICA RUM. Fill up with 
cold Carbonated or plain Ice Water and 
serve with a spoon. 


For a useful FREE booklet of over 
80 delicious Rum Recipes write 





















R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Agents in the U.S.A. = 
Dept. NW-4, 57 Laight St., New York City § > 






























Ot Regis 


The hotel which is not, frankly, ‘‘just like 
home’’. For a delightful change, stay at the 
St. Regis. 


5TH AVE. AT 55TH ST., NEW YORK 
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FIVE SIZES 
% i 18-21-24-27-30 IN. 





Fo home, industrial 
and institution lawns. 
Stream-lined steel 
construction for beauty, light weight, 
easy handling and lon fife. Toro Power 
Mowers are standard equipment on 
thousands of golf courses the world over. 


Write for beautiful catalog. 
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Haitian wild horses as depicted by Ivan Sanderson .. . 

















From ‘Living Treasure’ (Viking) 
... and the strange kinkajous 


justly popular “Treasure” series, begun 
four years ago. 

Livine Treasure is about his recent re- 
searches in Jamaica, British Honduras, 
and Yucatan. A chapter is included on a 
successful wild-horse hunt in the pine 
forests of Haiti, in which Sanderson hoped 
to find evidence that the horse was known 
to the New World before the Spaniard 
came. Although inconclusive, his findings 
do not rule out such a premise. Most of the 
present work is composed of entertaining 
and instructive profiles of the horrid beasts 
and insect pests that peopled his other two 
books—pygmy marmosas, blood-sucking 


flies, boas, and the raccoonlike cacomistles. 


It’s amazing what queer characters haunt 
the jungles of Central and South America; 
Sanderson suggests that it must have been 





in that region that Pandora opened her 
“blasted box.” 

The author has the knack of writing 
about a specialized subject with humor 
and infectious enthusiasm. His decorative 
yet. precise drawings of the animals, as 
usual, add enormously to the book. (Liv- 
ING Treasure. 290 pages. Illustrations, 
maps, index. Viking, New York. $3.50.) 








Churchill as a Boss 


Excepting some naively sententious writ- 
ing, Phyllis Moir’s book about her ex-boss, 
Winston Churchill, is a revealing little 
daub of informal portraiture. 

Miss Moir, English-born, was a first-rate 
private secretary whose experience had 
been gained working for august diplomatic 
personages when Churchill hired her in 
New York in 1931. She stayed with him 
throughout his lecture tour of the United 
States, his last one, which began with his 
being run over in New York by a ear. 

Churchill is a hero to his secretaries, re- 
ports Miss Moir, though he works them to 
a frazzle. “Prod” is his favorite word; “Mr. 
Churchill wants it right away” is what his 
help hears most. His first loud call on ar- 
riving anywhere is for three things: his 
mail, his secretary, a Scotch and soda. A 
tireless, voluminous correspondent, he dic- 
tates everything—even his books—and has 
his own rather disconcerting technique: be- 
fore saying a sentence aloud, he whispers 
it to himself to test the effect. 

Though his suits, which come from the 
best tailors, are cleaned and pressed every 
day, Churchill always looks rumpled. 
Under conservative white shirts, he lets 
go with fancy underwear, with pink shorts 
a favorite. At home, in hotels, wherever he 
is, Churchill is informal; he often dictates 
from his tub, bawling through a partly 
opened door. 
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Churchill thinks a meal without wine is 
asted, and he smokes fifteen cigars a day. 
The author gives some samples of 
hurchillian wit. Once, in a hot debate, 
hurchill was asked by his cousin, Lord 
odonderry, if he’d read his lordship’s 
test book. “No,” snapped Churchill, “I 
nly read for pleasure or profit.” (I Was 
INSTON CHURCHILL’s PrivaTE SECRETARY. 
19 pages. Wilfred Funk, New York. $2.) 


The British Prime Minister’s recent 
yeeches are now collected in a new book 
alled BLoop, Sweat AND Tears, with an 
troduction by Churchill’s M.P. son, Ran- 
olph. These addresses, beginning with one 

1938 attacking the Eire Bill, come up 
hrough the days of Appeasement, when 
hurchill was the “Cassandra” of British 
olitics, to the great oratory marking his 
Prime Ministership. (BLoop, SwEAT AND 
pars. 462 pages. Frontispiece. Putnam, 


Jew York. $3.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Cottectep Epirion or Heywoop 
Broun. Compiled by Heywood Hale 
Broun. 561 pages. Sources, chronology, 
bibliography. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
3.50. The best of Broun, according to his 
on, who contributes the preface. The se- 
ections make up a sampler of this versatile 
ournalist’s work and light up many sides 
bf the vigorous personality that was his 


A Time to Speak. By Archibald Mac- 
Leish. 210 pages. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
on. $2.75. Prose pieces by the distin- 
uished American poet and Librarian of 
‘ongress, including the now famous dis- 
ertation on American writers, “The Irre- 
ponsibles,” and various other pithy, well- 
prgued essays on present-day art, thought, 
pnd life. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Snark Was A Boosum. By Richard 
Shattuck. 248 pages. Morrow, New York. 
$2. This concerns Miss Gate of California, 
whose parents were so misguided as to 
name her Golden but who preferred to be 
called Sandy. “Don’t look up your father’s 
people; they'll get you into trouble,” her 
mother warned as she left for New Eng- 
land. Mother was right, Sandy found, from 
the moment she walked into the Shilly 
home. Fast and furiously funny. 


Tue Puzzite or tHe Harpy Hoouican. 
By Stuart Palmer. 275 pages. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. After too long an absence 
from the unacademic halls of deduction, 
that legendary schoolmarm, Miss Hilde- 
garde Withers, bobs up as technical adviser 
to a Hollywood murder picture and runs 
into a real killing. Her confrére, Inspector 
Oscar Piper, does some of the work, but 
Hildegarde deserves the gold stars for a 
first-rate story. 






IT PAID TO 
PIONEER 





Far seeing men, using private capital, gave to American 
motor and airplane manufacturers an exhaust manifold system that 
can hold the fire. of 2000 horsepower engines. 


Out of the hardships of peace-time pioneering came SOLAR exhaust 
manifolds to transplant their reliability in American-made commercial 
airliners to the fighting air forces of the U.S. A. 


Today, Solar’s readiness is paying Uncle Sam handsomely with precious 
time saved in meeting and beating the nation’s armament schedule. 


ESTABLISHED 1927 


LINDBERGH FIELD e 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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* DLEASURE PERVADES 


WEST 


THE 





Aboard your modern Rock Island train 
—in friendly resort centers—sports, 
activities and constantly changing 
scenes and pastimes weave a panorama 
of pleasure. 


Rock Island Lines offers optional routes 
of travel West. For economy—the 
friendly CALIFORNIAN; for distin- 
guished comfort—the de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED; for streamlined 
speed and luxury—the fleet of modern 
ROCKETS. Excellent service from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Kansas 
City and the Twin Cities. 

There is a wide choice of Rock Island Escorted 
and Independent All-Expense Tours to all recre- 
ational areasin the West and Northwest including 


the Canadian Rockies. 


Ask about TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
Go now — Pay later 





For detailed infor 
urite 
A. D. MARTIN 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle Street Station 
icago, Illinois 





In Times 
of Crisis 


In times like these, when fear domi- 
nates the thinking of so many people, 
it is of supreme importance each day 
to seek God’s guidance. Conscious- 
ness of His presence adds strength for 
daily needs. 


In more than a million homes The 
Upper Room, world’s leading daily de- 
votional guide, is helping men and 
women face the crisis of the hour. In 
America, in England, in the far corners 
of the earth, this unique publication is 
steadying men’s hearts and minds. 


Published in English, Spanish, Por- 


tuguese, Hindustani, and Braille. 


Secure the quarterly issue for April, 
May, June. Single copy (English edi- 
tion), 10c, postpaid; yearly subscrip- 
tion, 30c; foreign, 40c. 
Ten or more copies to 
one address, 5c each, 
postpaid. Order from 






The 
Upper Room 


307-N American 
Trust Bldg. 
Nashville, Tenn, 











Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The Odyssey of the TNEC 


Ane three years, Skipper O’Ma- 
honey has brought the TNEC back to 
port. It’s been quite a voyage, and before 
any contemptuous hoots rend the air, let’s 
take account of some of the difficulties 
that he’s had in his voyage. In short, as 
Carlyle advised, ask the skipper whether 
he’s been on a voyage around the world 
or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs 
before you sneer at his battered ship. The 
log of the O’Mahoney odyssey will show 
that the ship has touched almost every 
port on the sea of economics. It’s true that 
it didn’t pick up all the cargo of evidence 
that lay on the docks—evidence that 
might have discomforted the crew. But it 
has brought home a gigantic collection of 
facts. Perhaps it would be unkind to add 
that these facts will be used less as guides 
in the day-to-day life of business and gov- 
ernment than as museum pieces. 

In view of the character of his sailing 
orders and the vicissitudes encountered on 
his voyage, Skipper O’Mahoney deserves 
commendation for bringing the ship home 
at all. The crew presents an almost entire- 
ly new set of faces. Two colleagues, Sena- 
tor Borah and Herman Oliphant, died at 
sea; another, Senator King, was left on 
the isle of retirement; another, William 
Douglas, found a haven on the Supreme 
Court; Leon Henderson joined Mr. Knud- 
sen; and some of the others were more 
distinguished by peaceful slumbers in their 
hammocks than by their active work on 
the Committee. 


Haa the world remained as it was 
on that soft June day in 1938 when the 
TNEC was launched, the TNEC hear- 
ings and monographs might have furnished 
the blueprints for a new New Deal. But 
that can scarcely be true when the world 
returns to peace: even now “planners” 
seeking totalitarian objectives are pursu- 
ing them by a different route than the one 
which they so industriously tried to lay 
out in the record of the TNEC. It isn’t 
easy to prophesy in such matters, but I, 
for one, have laid away the 79 volumes of 
TNEC hearings and monographs: they 
sleep on my shelves beside the reports of 
Mr. Hoover’s Prohibition Commission and 
his Committee on Social Trends. 

But the war is not solely responsible for 
the TNEC’s futility, and if Senator 
O’Mahoney is disappointed he must, in 
apportioning blame, ascribe some to him- 
self. For he accepted the twofold compro- 
mise which proved to be the fatal defect 


in the whole enterprise. Made up of rep- 
resentatives of both Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, as a compromise between an 
Administration-conducted inquiry or a 
Congressional inquiry, the Committee re- 
flected its hybrid character in its objec- 
tives from the start. The compromise on 
methods, under which the Committee 
farmed out the job of specific investiga- 
tions to Administration agencies, proved 
to be equally unwise. It simply meant 
that the Congressional members of the 
Committee would either weigh only such 
evidence as the Administration members 
and their assistants chose to present or 
would reach their conclusions on the basis 
of facts not presented at all to the Com- 
mittee. 

The report, judicial as it seems in tone, 
reveals this flaw. The conclusions and rec- 
ommendations reported therein arise 
largely from the philosophy entertained by 
members of the Committee before there 
was any investigation. Of nothing is this 
so true as Senator O’Mahoney’s recom- 
mendation for a species of Federal incor- 
poration. This is the Senator’s favorite 
remedy for economic ills and it occupies 
a conspicuous place in the report despite 
the fact that little in the testimony gath- 
ered bore specifically on it. 


The TNEC’s concern with “idle 
men and idle money,” and with insurance, 
repeats the pattern in reverse. Examined 
together, the investigations of these sub- 
jects seem like nothing so much as an at- 
tempt to justify 4 point of view held by a 
group of the more radical New Dealers— 
the view that our industrial system was 
mature, washed up, incapable of further 
expansion, and that the remedy was gov- 
ernment taxing-spending-lending. During 
the hearings strenuous efforts were made 
to give this theory wide public circula- 
tion. There is amazingly little in the 
TNEC record that rebuts or challenges it. 
Yet the final report of the TNEC not only 
gives it a minimum of attention but re- 
pudiates it in no uncertain terms. “We re- 
ject as un-American and unrealistic the 
belief that the limits of economic achieve- 
ment have been reached in the United 
States,” it says by way of obituary for 
the theory. Both the efforts of outside 
critics and the events of the past year are 
responsible for this paradoxical behavior, 
of course. 

Pretty much the same thing might be 
said of the TNEC and life insurance. The 
hearings in this field and the study of in- 
vestigators Gesell and Howe, made public 
last month, stand in strange contrast with 
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the report itself. The report, in passing 
makes a few mild recommendations ¢p. 
signed to strengthen state regulation rath. 
er than to offer any sort of Federal! cop. 
trol. None of the extreme proposals tha 
the long, elaborate and much-publicize; 
inquiry seemed designed to support wo) 
any converts among the Congressional 
members of the Committee. 

The primary purpose of the Committe 
was to study monopoly and the concentra. 
tion of power. The report says much abou 
the concentration of power, but unforty. 
nately it says it in generalities that have 
been the bywords of political discussio 
for a generation. It scarcely recognize 
that there are two well-defined points of 
view on the subject of bigness in industry. 
it does not adequately define what jt 
means when it talks of economic power. 
and so it fails to come to grips with the 
fundamentals of the problem. To argue, as 
the report does, that a large percentage of 
war contracts have been placed in a few 
states and that this indicates an unwhok. 
some concentration of power is to beg the 
essential question. This and similar obser. 
vations throw very little light indeed o 
the complicated issues involved. It ignores, 
for instance, the widely dispersed owner. 
ship of many companies, the geographical 
reasons why certain industries have grown 
up in certain states, the advantages big. 
ness may have, the distinction between 
size and power and so on and on. It over. 
looks the limitations and dangers of gov- 
ernmental action in this connection almost 
completely. It apparently does not realize 
that geographic decentralization of in- 
dustry will take place whenever the 
ultimate interests of the consumer justify 
it under a free system and that it can 
be encouraged but not forced by gov- 
ernment. 


Nor is a case successfully made by 
exhaustive compilations of directorships 
in the great corporations of the country. 
The power that certain individuals exer- 
cise cannot be described or evaluated by 
charts showing interlocking directorates. 
Anyone who has seen business in practi- 
cal operation knows that. Industry is a 
process governed by a thousand _inter- 
ests and pressures. Customers, labor, man- 
agers are all concerned in determining the 
balance through which successful opera- 
tion can take place. Psychological factors 
influence it. Taste, habit, invention play 
unpredictable parts. What the TNEC 
failed to understand is that in dealing 
with the economic process it is deal- 
ing with a manifestation of human life, 
and human life has a _ stubborn way 
of resisting neat solutions and facile 
formulas. 

But these are facts not unknown when 
the TNEC was created. The pity is that 
the TNEC has not taught us more about 
them, for sooner or later we shall need 
desperately to know more. 
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Excitingly new as the latest model transport planes 


STUDEBAKER’S NEw 


* 


instrument panel reflects the color scheme in two-toned 
harmony. De luxe fittings and equipment complete the 


luxury picture of these Skyway Series models. 


ERE are the high-style stars of all the 1941 cars! 
Clean-lined beauty! Streamlined distinction! They’re 
yours in three stunning Skyway Series body types on the 
Studebaker Commander Six and President Eight chassis! 
Long, lithe, colorful, daringly different cars! 

This smartly slipstreamed new Studebaker Skyway 
Series gleams with the newest notes in Spring colors and 
harmonizing contrasts. 

Doors open wide on interiors of breath-taking loveli- 
ness. Rich, single-tone broadcloth upholstery is finely 
tailored in wide pleats over deep, restful cushions. The 


You never saw such alluring charm and individuality 
outside of styled-to-order custom cars. You never enjoyed 
such thrilling, air-borne performance. 

But the proof is in a drive. So see your local Studebaker 
dealer now and get behind the wheel of one of these beau- 
tiful Skyway Series models. 

You may use your present car as part payment on a dis- 
tinctive Skyway Series Studebaker. Easy C.LT. terms. 





LOUISE STANLEY 
Chesterfield's Girl of the Month 


Ahead for MILDNESS...for BETTER TASTE and COOLER SMOKING 


...that’s what smokers want these days and Chesterfields 
are quick to give it with their right combination of the 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos ... They Satisfy. 


Everywhere you look you see those friendly 


white packages. ..it s the smoker's cigarette. 


CYESTERHIELD 


Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 





